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School Statistics 
and Publicity 


By CarTER ALEXANDER, First Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Wisconsin 


Edited by Dr. W. W. Cuarters, University of Illinois 


A readable, non-technical, and _ interesting 
text which shows the school administrator how 
to translate facts and figures, percentages and 
averages, into terms which will move the voters 
of his community to action. The actual school 
problems of superintendents have furnished the 
material. It gives definite, practical instruc- 
tion on:— 


How to collect statistical data 

When to use statistical methods 

Technical methods needed in arranging 
statistical data 

How to make effective tabulations and 
graphs for influencing the public 


An aid to educational reconstruction—a hook 
for superintendents and principals, for classes in 
school administration in normal schools, colleges 
and summer schools. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | 


Boston New York __ Chicago San Francisco 
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By WALTER BARNES 
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Fairmont, West Virginia. 


1. work for the first time presents in con- 

venient form the source material that 
teachers and students of the literature of child- 
hood most need to have available. It is made 
up of classified masterpieces that were selected 
after a thorough sifting of every type of chil- 
dren’s literature. Though primarily designed 
for use in normal-school and college classes, it 
will interest teachers and parents generally, 
and it should be put into the hands of children. 


xtiti+462 pages. Attractive cloth cover. 
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A Valuable Gift to Every Child 


How to take care of the body, what habits to avoid, what to cultivate, how to administer 
first aid in emergencies — in fact, the essential facts of personal hygiene. In the past few 


years this neglected subject has come to the fore. 


value of the knowledge of hygiene. 


The war especially has brought home the 


cA MANUAL OF PERSONAL HYGIENE 
By GEORGE D. BUSSEY, East Boston High School 


This book was prepared especially for hygiene classes in the junior high school and in the 
high school. In simple language that can be readily understood the author presents the essen- 
tial facts that every child should know — facts that encourage the formation of habits of 


healthful living. 


The book is small, only 156 pages; the chapters are short. The lessons will fit with ease 
into any curriculum, however congested, on the basis of one hour a week or a few minutes a 
day. Questionnaires at the end of each chapter prove helpful as reviews. An appendix pro- 
vides the necessary treatment of anatomy and physiology. 
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SUGGESTIONS OF THE PEACE TREATY OF WESTPHALIA 
FOR THE PEACE CONFERENCE IN FRANCE 


BY ARTHUR MACDONALD, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Honorary President of the International Congress of Criminal Anthropology of Europe 


The conference of nations that is now taking 
place around the peace table in France is doubt- 
less the most important of any in history. One 
reason is the fact that whatever plan the con- 
ference decides to carry out will necessarily con- 
cern all countries of the world. Fer railroads, 
steamships, aeroplanes, telegraph, telephones 
and wireless telegraphy, as never before, have 
made communication between nations so easy, 
quick and direct that distance is almost elimi- 
nated, enabling the world to think, reason and 
act at the same time, and to be influenced as one 
human solidarity. 

How does it happen that the Peace Treaty of 
Westphalia, of all the treaties of the world, ts 
the only one that has stopped religious wars? It 
certainly is a phenomenal* fact in history. It 
would seem, therefore, of interest and impor- 
tance, especially at the present time, to make a 
short anthropological study of the Thirty Years’ 
War, which resulted in such an exceptional and 
successful treaty. 


NEW FIELD FOR ANTHROPOLOGY. 


From the anthropological point of view his- 
tory can be looked upon as a laboratory for the 
purpose of the study of humanity with a view of 
understanding it better and assisting in its prog- 
Tess. 

Anthropology should seek to establish only 
those truths which can be based upon facts. 

From the anthropological standpoint war is 
not only abnormal, but a sociological monstros- 
ity, belonging under the head of teratology, a 
science which treats of monsters. The mon- 
strosity consists in militarism and navalism im- 
poverishing and murdering humanity. War, like 
a hurricane, strips the tree, causing everything 
to fall—good, bad and indifferent—shaking the 
social organism to its very foundations, rending 
it asunder—all things are laid bare—human 
nature yields itself up. 

Like a steamship, war leaves its trail behind, 
in revolutions, factional fighting other 
events that occur in the process of readjustment 
to normal peace conditions. 

As religious wars are admitted to be the most 


* The writer has been unable to find any discussion of this phase 
of the matter. 


intense, most idealistic and most sacrificial of all 
wars, and, therefore, most difficult to stop, can 
it be ascertained just how the Thirty Years’ 
War, culminating in the Peace of Westphalia, 
brought about the end of all religious wars? 
This might suggest how all political wars may 
be made to cease. If the seventeenth century 
accomplished the more difficult task, the Peace 
Conference of France ought to succeed in the 
less difficult one. If the twentieth century prides 
itself on being superior in diplomacy, practical 
statesmanship and general mental calibre, it will 
now have an opportunity to show such superi- 
ority, by formulating a treaty which will make all 
future political wars not only improbable, but 
impossible. 

In a treaty of peace there are the usual ar- 
ticles, as declaration that peace is restored, and 
amnesty clauses, including restitution of such 
conquests as are not intended to be retained and 
of rights suspended by the war. Also there are 
provisions to remove the causes out of which 
the war arose, redress grievances and prevent 
their occurrence. This is the most essential 
thing for the Congress to do. Then there is the 
indemnity for satisfactory restoration for injury 
sustained and cost of war. 


THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 


As early as 1636 Pope Urban the Sixth  ex- 
torted from the belligerents of the Thirty Years’ 
War their unwilling consent to treat. In 1637 a 
discussion of safe conducts lasted nearly five 
years, and it was not until 1641 that prelimi- 
naries as to time and place of the Congress were 
signed, and these were not ratified, nor safe con- 
ducts exchanged, until 1643, making six years 
for controversies as to mere formalities. One of 
the causes of this dilatoriness was that neither 
side really desired peace. Captiousness, peevish- 
ness and punctiliousness were doubtless empha- 
sized in order to obtain delay. 

The labor of concluding the Peace of West- 
phalia was called colossal; there were endless 
obstacles to surmount, contending interests to 
reconcile, a labyrinth of circumstances to co- 
operate with, besetting difficulties at the very 
opening of negotiations, of arranging the con- 
ditions of peace and still more the carrying them 
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through the proceedings. These were some of 
the practical problems that were encountered. 

It is fair to assume that the difficulties in 
establishing the Peace of Westphalia were as 
great and probably greater than those now con- 
fronting the Peace Conference in France. For 
in the Westphalian Congress they did not 
desire peace and it was not possible to agree 
to an armistice, so that war continued while the 
Congress was in session, materially affecting 
their deliberations. 

To avoid questions of precedence, and to les- 
sen further opportunities for disagreement, two 
cities in Westphalia, Munster for the Catholics 
and Osnabruck for the Protestants, were 
selected. These places were a short day’s ride 
apart. The treaty was signed at Munster Octo- 
ber 24, 1648, and was called “The Peace df 
Westphalia.” In addition to the disposition for 
delay, there was a tendency to criticise things 
generally. Thus certain plenipotentiaries com- 
plained of their accommodations, saying that the 
houses, though high and handsome externally, 
were in fact rat holes. The streets also were 
pronounced very narrow. 

First, questions of etiquette were taken up. 
For instance, did the precedence belong to 
Spain, and what marks of honor were due to 
the representatives of the neutral powers? 

Then came contests for ecclesiastical seats. 
The Nuncio, the representative of the Pope, 
wished to sit not only at the head of the table, 
but wanted a canopy over him to distinguish 
him. The way in which the minor powers should 
be received was in doubt. It was finally decided 
to go half way down the stairs with guests when 
departing; also the question of titles arose. 
The word “Excellency” was chosen for ad- 
dressing the envoys of the greater powers, but it 
had to be extended to lesser powers. The Vene- 
tian envoy obtained the honor (to his joy) of be- 
ing conducted, when he visited the French, to 
the door of the coach, instead of to the staircase. 

Such disputes as to precedence and etiquette 
were to be expected in a proud and ceremonious 
age among representatives of numerous states, 
especially when many of them were of doubtful 
rank. There was also much display. A train 
of eighteen coaches conveyed the French en- 
voys in their visits of ceremony. It appeared 
that France desired to show that she had 
been impoverished by the war, like Germany. 

The Papal Nuncio and Venetian envoy were 
mediators as well as members of the Congress. 
France and Sweden were opposed to each other 
in religion, but in accord on political policies. 
The treaty was drawn up with such fullness and 
precision of language as is rarely found in docu- 
ments of this nature, due to a large body 
trained lawyers among the members. As _ indi- 
cating a desire for fairness in little things, as 
well as the larger questions, the treaty contained 
these words: “No one of any party shall look 
askance at any one on account of his creed.” 
As an example of wise provisions, the following 
may be noted: The Protestants demanded the 
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year 1618 for restitution; the Catholics insistedi 
on 1630. The Congress split the difference and 
made it 1624. The medius terminus is often the 
wisest course in acute controversies. 

As to temporal affairs, all hostilities, of what- 
ever kind, were to be forgotten and neither party 
was to molest nor injure the other for any pur- 
pose. In regard to spiritual affairs, complete 
equality was to exist (acqualita exacta mutuaque), 
and every kind of violence was forever forbidden 
between the parties. 

The Peace of Westphalia was the first effort 
to reconstruct European States’ system, and it 
became the common law of Europe. Few treaties. 
have had such influence, and Europe is said for 
the first time to have formed a kind of common- 
wealth which watched with anxiety over the 
preservation of the general peace. 

THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

To have called to mind some of the principal 
points in the Peace of Westphalia is not suff- 
cient for understanding the real significance of 
the treaty without some consideration of the 
Thirty Years’ War. This war, looked at from 2 
scientific point of view, is an unconscious experi- 
ment of nations, a problem in abnormal inter- 
national psychology. In order to comprehend 
this experiment and its resultant treaty, just how 
it brought about permanent religious peace, 
some of the main events of the war must be re- 
called, as a basis upon which to work. 

The Protestant Reformation had great influ- 
ence upon almost everything political in Europe 
until the Peace of Westphalia. The religious 
peace of Augsburg (1555) furnished no settle- 
ment to questions stirred up by the Reformation- 
The Thirty Years’ War marked the end of the 
Reformation, which changed the idea of Chris- 
tian unity, altered the theory of a Holy Romam 
Empire; replacing it by the idea of autonomy 
for individual states. It was inevitable that sucly 
fundamental disagreements of the 16th century 
should lead to a general war. 

On May 23, 1618, a body of Protestants en- 
tered the roval palace at Prague and threw two 
detested representatives of the Crown from the 
window. This act started a struggle that in- 
volved Europe for thirty years in war, which 
spread gradually from Bohemia over South Ger- 
many, then slowly to Northern Germany and 
Denmark, until country after country began to 
take part, when the struggle became general. 
The.war might have ended in 1623, making it a 
thirteen years’ war, but for the outrages of 
North Germany, resulting in political disintegra- 
tion, in which Germany lost half of her popula- 
tion and two-thirds of her wealth. Her religion 
and morality sank low, and the intellectual dam- 
age required generations to restore. 

The Roman Catholic Church, having enjoyed 
for centuries the unity of Christianity, naturally 
felt greatly wronged by Protestants’ secession. 
This explains the absolute enmities of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Different parties claimed the con- 
trol of the religious doctrines and worship of the: 
people; they were fighting between themselves. 
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for this power, for which they were ready to 
sacrifice their lives. The Lutherans were as in- 
tolerant toward the Calvinists as they were 
toward the Catholics. The Catholic Church, 
convinced of the absolute truth of its doctrines, 
based upon thirteen centuries of growth, 
naturally had feelings of pride. To have some 
young reformers arise and challenge the Divine 
rights of the Church could not but arouse and 
incense them, and especially since such reformers 
seized old monastic foundations with landed do- 
mains and edifices and administered them in the 
interest of revolution. The resistance of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, to the last drop of blood, 
was a normal reaction. As so often happens, the 
conditions are abnormal, not the human beings. 
Protestants as well as Catholics gladly died for 
their beliefs. 

Had the war stopped in 1623, the Catholics 
would have been left with decided advantages; 
the ambition of Maximilian, however, prevented 
it. But Gustavus Adolphus appeared, and by his 
efforts Protestantism is said to have been saved 
from extinction. As there was little of it left on 
the continent, he saw that he must either attack 
or eventually defend. He took the offensive; 
circumstances favored him, there being a rivalry 
among leaders of the Catholics. During thirteen 
of the thirty years the lands of the Protestants 
had been devastated; during the next seventeen 
years came equalization of the exhaustion of the 
parties before a_ lasting religious peace was 
made. It became clear that neither Catholics 
nor Protestants could crush each other without 
both perishing. 

CAUSES OF THE LENGTH OF THE WAR. 


Gustavus Adolphus said in a letter that the 
war would be long drawn out and stop from ex- 
haustion. Though there were times when peace 
might have been made, the side who had the 
best of it for the moment deemed it folly to stop 
when victory was in reach. The other side 
thought it base and cowardly not to continue, as 
some turn of fortune might repair the losses. 
Many a war has dragged on, after the purpose 
with which it began was unattainable, because 
those who commenced it were too vain to admit 
that the objects of the war were impossible from 
its outset. 

In a long war also individuals rise up to whom 
fighting becomes a second nature, who know 
nothing else but violence and murder. Thus 
many soldiers were indignant when the West- 
phalian Peace was signed. 

A further reason for the long continuation of 
the war was the very exhaustion of both side;; 
there was not enough strength on either side to 
strike a decisive blow, nor sufficient energy. left 
to make a vigorous effort for peace, causing it 
to seem useless to try. In the earlier and mid- 
dle period of the war there were many cries for 
peace, but in the last eight years of the war 
there was a terrible silence of death and such 
utter desperation that it was hard even to speak, 
so great was the exhaustion. The soldiers de- 
creased as it became more and more difficult to 
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recruit and feed them; the military operations. 
grew feebler and desultory, the fighting more 
inconclusive, though the misery did not diminish. 
But, while the people and soldiers had become 
tired of the interminable struggle and wanted 
peace, many of the diplomats did not appear to 
desire it. 

The great length of the war gradually revealed 
its hopelessness and uselessness, creating a 
general desire for rest and peace, transforming 
and weakening the religious movements, out of 
which the war arose. The principle of private 
judgment, coming from the Reformation, had 
had time to develop and undermine the ideas of 
temporal rights and duties, common to both 
parties, and many ideas impressed by the 
Reformation, but suppressed at the time, had at 
last been reached, through the long continued 
turbulations, and had commenced to grow. 

Another cause of the war was the inherent in- 
compatibility of religious views among the peo- 
ple. Religious discord exists today, but it is not 
decided by bloody conflicts, because of breadth 
of religious insight, general indifference, and in- 
creasing skepticism. The convictions of the peo- 
ple of the seventeenth century, as to the truth 
of their own opinions and as to the errors of 
their. opponents, were of such an absolute char- 
acter that they cannot be found today, even 
among people with the most rigid beliefs. They 
did not know that it was possible to live 
together and yet have the most varied and con- 
tradictory religious convictions. 


IGNORANCE, THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


The fundamental cause that brought the 
Thirty Years’ War to a close was mental in- 
sight into the uselessness and hopelessness of 
further struggle, caused by the feeling of ex- 
haustion, due to the long continuation of the 
war. The reason why this war put an end to 
all religious wars was that this intellectual in- 
sight became general in Europe, inculcating 
nvore liberal religious views. This psychological 
attitude, with increasing indifference to religion 
and resultant skepticism, caused religious ques- 
tions to be regarded less seriously, making fur- 
ther wars for such purposes impossible. The 
basal reason, therefore, was the _ intellectual 
realization of the foolishness of bloodshed on ac- 
count of difference of religious convictions; that 
is, lack of knowledge of this fact in the past; in 
short, ignorance was at the bottom of it all, as 
of most evils in the world, 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


In order to learn what suggestions from the 
Thirty Years’ War may be of use around the 
peace table in France, it will be well to mention 
the general similarities and differences between 
this war and the present European War. The 
similarities are as follows :— 

1. The Thirty Years’ War began with the 
throwing out of a window (defensteration) de- 
tested persons; the European War started from: 
an assassination. 
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2. The Thirty Years’ War had been expected 
for some time; a general European War had 
been predicted for many years. 

3. The Thirty Years’ War began with a lo- 
al incident and spread from country to country, 
just as did the European War. 

4. The Thirty Years’ War was exceedingly 
brutal for its generation, just as the European 
‘War has been for its time. 

5. The Thirty Years’ War was a_ very 
long one for its generation; the European War 
has been a relatively long one for present times. 

As to differences between the two wars, it may 
be said that:— 

1. In the Thirty Years’ War both belligerents 
finally proved to be nearly equal in strength. In 
the European War one of the belligerents, 
though meeting with reversals at first, in the 
end completely overcame the other. 

2. The Thirty Years’ War ended in the ex- 
haustion of both belligerents; the European 
War closed with the exhaustion of only one bel- 
ligerent. 

3. The Thirty Years’ War was waged for 
religious convictions, rather than for gain; the 
European War was not so ideal in its purposes. 

Taking a general view of the similarities and 
differences between the two wars, the one great 
question arises: Is the experience of the present 
European War strong enough for the victors and 
vanquished to be willing to yield sufficient of 
their natural rights and sovereignty, to submit 
all questions of war to some superior interna- 
tional court from which there is no appeal? 

In the Thirty Years’ War nothing further 
was necessary; the exhaustion of both bel- 
ligerents was sufficient to end religious wars. 

As the victorious party in war is much less 
inclined (if inclined at all) than the conquered 
to yield anything, will all the Allies, without 
the experience of defeat and exhaustion, be will- 
ing to yield enough of their sovereignty to make 
the future peace of the world permanent? Will 
they be magnanimous and give up some national 
advantages of the present, for future interna- 


‘tional benefits to all mankind? In _ short, are 


they unselfish enough to so temper their justice 
with mercy as to establish a world peace, the 


‘greatest boon to humanity ever known? 
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Here is a supreme opportunity. Will all the 
victorious Allies arise to the occasion and make 
future wars improbable, if not impossible? 

We say “impossible,” because if a nation is 
recalcitrant, it can be punished by a_ general 
boycott, leading towards its economic ruin. As 
selfishness is the most powerful influence in na- 
tions as well as individuals, it is almost a moral 
certainty that no nation could or would submit 
very long to such punishment. 

Just after a war is ended, and the belligerents 
feel more keenly its effects than later on, 
they are much more disposed to make mutual 
concessions. Will the victors of the European 
War strike at once, while the iron is hot, and in- 
sist at the outset on the one great paramount is- 
sue, the absolute prohibition of all wars? Such 
a decision would radiate through all further 
proceedings of the conference and __ facilitate 
greatly its work. By thus making a certainty of 
the most important question of all history, no 
matter how difficult and delicate matters of 
greater or less importance may be, the Peace 
Conference in France will have assured its suc- 
cess in advance, as the greatest and most benefi- 
cent that the world has ever had, just as the 
Peace of Westphalia was in its generation. 

In the Peace Treaty of Westphalia were these 
words: “The hostilities that have taken place 
from the beginning of the last disturbances, in 
any place of whatsoever kind, by one side or the 
other, shall be forgotten and forgiven, so that 
neither party shall cherish enmity or hatred 
against, nor molest nor injure the other for any 
cause whatsoever.” 

Will the Peace Treaty contain as generous 
and noble words, and stop all political wars for- 
ever, just as the Peace of Westphalia put an end 
to all religious wars? 

Will the twentieth century Christianity, with 
its supposed greater liberality and enlightenment, 
be as far seeing, unselfish and effective as the 
Christianity «f the seventeenth century? 

Let the Ccnference in France answer yes, just 
as the spread of education and knowledge grad- 
ually liberated the intellect, so as to undermine 
the ideas upon which religious wars were based, 
so a similar process of enlightenment may be 
necessary to cause political wars to cease. 


a 


The bour of peace is come! The nations 
From east to west bave bearda cry, 
“Tbrougb all eartb’s bloodered genera= 


tions 


By bate and slaugbter climbed thus 


bighb, 


bHere—on this beigbt—still to aspire, 
One only patb remains untrod, 

One patb of love and peace climbs bigber, 
Make straigbt that bigbway for our 


God.” 


—Altred Woyes. 
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PROGRAM FOR PROGRESS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE OF STUDY 


BY WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 


Heedof Department of Economics, Politics and Sociology, College of Wooster 


“We shall lift up the ropes that constrained our 
youth to bind on our children’s hafids, 
We shall call to the water below the bridges to re- 
turn and replenish our lands, ; 
We shall saddle horses (Death’s own pale horses) 
and scholarly plow the sands.” 
—Kipling’s “The Old Men.” 

Because we did not know enough of the 
geography of earth and of the psychology and 
social institutions of the Germans and of the 
Slavs, we Americans had to accept a war that 
was wished on us and the rest of Western civi- 
lization by the camouflaged barbarians, the 
scientific savages of Middle Europe. Some of 
us are saying: “It shall not happen again.” But 
in truth it is in preparation now. 

In these premises, what shall the schools of 
the land do? 

It is a safe answer: “Stop now doing what 
we did prior to 1916. Let us never again saddle 
the pale horses of Death and ride into such hor- 
ror.” 

For the old times are gone, the old world is 
dead. 

Once more the Oriental world marshaled it- 
self against the Occident and drove in hordes to 
the overthrow and the swamping of the free 
peoples. Wilhelm Second of Germany was the 
logical successor of Xerxes and Genghis Khan, 
of Peter the Great and of his own ancestors 
Frederic the Great and Wilhelm First, all 
marauders and all over-the-laws, all tyrants, all 
of them enemies of the basic idea of Western 
civilization, which is the freedom of the indi- 
vidual under equal laws for all. Asia begins at 
the Rhine,—as every Frenchman knows; but as 
many Americans still fail to understand. 

(We have tried Latin, and we have abandoned 
Greek as the means of educating and indoctrin- 
ating a free people. We are still strong for 
mathematics and abstract science. The Hun is 
the master of all these; but they have never 
touched and transformed his soul. For us 
Americans, find out what the German and the 
Austrian taught in their schools, and teach our 
boys and girls something different. ' 

Of what use would be one of our twenty mil- 
lion or forty million dollar universities with a 
Hun Doctor of Philosophy as its rector? If I 
had my way, I would persuade every American 
who has a German or Austrian academic degree 
to abandon and hide it; or quit trying to influ- 
ence American education. 

What then have we Americans that is our 
own priceless possession? Much. Enough for 
the full and sound and splendid education of the 
next generation to live in this new world, in 
these new times, and to live safely—as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said, fearing God and_ being 
ready and eager to take our own parts. 


“What do we Americans care whether or not 
Cicero drove Catiline out of Rome? It is nice 
and interesting for some old scholar deddering 
in his library to read over the quarrels of the 
Romans, but it does not concern us. It would 
do no harm for some live young teacher some 
Friday afternoon to tell his boys and girls in 
story form the substance of the orations of 
Cicero, but for a year’s work the present Cicero 
course is but feeding the mind on sawdust. 

What then shall these boys and girls study? 

I propose this course, as one of the best that 
can be offered in any high school :— 

First Year—Life, times and writings of 
George Washington, with some accounts of his 
leading contemporaries, Benjamin Franklin, the 
greatest genius America ever produced, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, and Thomas Jefferson. 

Second Year.—Life, times and writings of 
Abraham Lincoln. ~~ 

Third Year—Life, times and writings of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the best man who has yet 
lived in America for boys and girls to think 
about. 

Fourth Year, First Term.—Daniel Webster. 

Second Term.—Henry Ward Beecher. 

Third Term.—Biographical review of Ameri- 
can Social History from Franklin to the Presi- 
dent in office. 

For the information of those who do not hap- 
pen to know this, let me remind all that George 
Washington left more literary remains than even 
Thomas Jefferson,—twelve big volumes of let- 
ters. Washington came of Saxon, French, 
Welsh and Italian ancestry. (He was by breed 
a Montagu of north Italy.) He was the strong- 
est soul that has ever lived among mam as a 
man. The notion held in some quarters that he 
was not much of a thinker and writer is per- 
fectly ignorant of the truth; no man on this soil 
ever did clearer and more constructive thinking 
than the Father of our common country. 

I submit that a youth nourished upon the 
course of study as stated above will have more 
moral fibre than one well read in Latin or 
French or German or in any other history and 
literature. And I propose this as the basic 
high school course for the new day when all 
Americans shall be truly nationalized. 

For a second high school course, I venture to 
make this suggestion, viz. :— 

First Year.—Commercial Geography of the 
world,—maps, products, trade routes, economic 
habits, statistics. 

Second Year.—Social Studies of the various 
nations, cultures, religions, race traits, morals. 

Third Year.—Governments of the leading na- 
tions; composition of the peoples; national 
psychologies. 
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Fourth Year.—Soctial’ Economics. 

As for the English now taught in most 
-American high schools, so far as the courses go, 
‘they seem good. The only trouble of importance 
seems to be with the quality and the efficiency 
of the teaching. In saying this, I do not re- 
‘fer to the readings required for entrance to 
«college, some of which are fine, others tolerable, 
‘others inferior; but rather to the procedures in 
‘composition and rhetoric and history of litera- 
ture. There is in use at least one history of 
-American literature that every intelligent 
American should read, know and believe. 

In Science, we should emphasize in high 
‘schools biology, physiology and personal hy- 
-giene with public sanitation. This should be a 
two-years required course. 


Every boy and girl should have daily outdoor 
-athletics or indoor gymnastics and plays and 
games. The greatest man of antiquity outside 
-of the Semitic world was Socrates, who spent 
every morning of his life, all morning, outdoors, 
boxing, running, wrestling, playing, until he was 
seventy years old. The play and exercise of 
youth should be daily, of sufficient amount, 
and of thoroughly awakening character. The 
school should centre upon the playground and 
gymnasium,—not vice versa. We need a 
‘healthy people, and there is only one way to be 
healthy, and that way is to pay the price in 
care of the body in civilization. So degenerate 
now are the human instincts because of the rot- 
ten civilization that led to the world war that 
youth must be taught how to be well, how to 
exercise every muscle every day, how to sleep, 
how to wear clothes. The army training camps 
have shown this vividly and finally to every 
‘man and woman of sense. 

As for all the rest of the things in the high 
-school, I have my doubts whether any of them, 
even music, should be required of all. 

The program here submitted leaves abun- 
dance of room for electives and options: French, 
-drawing and painting, music, carpentry, forg- 
img, dressmaking, cooking, algebra, geometry, 
physics, chemistry, Spanish, bookkeeping, 
ancient history, etc. There is an argument for 
-any one of them for some boys or girls. 

We who teach cannot control our salaries; 
we cannot control the preparation, selection 
and appointment of teachers; but we can get 
courses of study and textbooks accordingly. 
‘The day will dawn when we-shall control all of 
these features of education; but I sincerely 
hope that we shall not get such control in full 
until we have ceased to “scholarly plow the 
sands” with the thigh bones of the dead past. 

What are the pale horses of Death but the 
ancient superstitions, hard false beliefs that 
swept us int» that maelstrom from which only 
the free initiative, the blind courage, the stout 
bodies of private soldiers saved us; the strength 
of the prairie, the faith in freedom here? Not 
our schoolbred leaders, but our doughboys and 
gobs saved us. Not until all slavebred nations 
are ended, not until all Bolshevists are slain in 
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their own internecine wars, will it be safe for 
Americans fo forget the world and try to live 
to ourselves. 

Roosevelt was right. 
more than a university. 

Let us set up him and his peers, Franklin, 
Washington and Lincoln, as the first teachers of 
all our youth; let us face forward into the 
future confident in a well-learned education in 
the pfiticiples and methods of American life. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION 
BY M. V. O'SHEA 
University of Wisconsin 


A battleship is worth 


[Editorial in the Wisconsin Journal of Education.] 


A member of a board of education has sent 
us a note asking us to support a “movement to 
keep the State Department of Education within 
decent bounds.” He says that the department is 
being filled up with “experts” and meanwhile the 
“schools are going to the d 1.” He wishes 
us to help to put a stop to the “running after 
faddish notions to attract attention.” He thinks 
it is our duty to stand up for “sane and sound 
educational work.” 

The man who wrote that letter knows next to 
nothing about modern education. Every day from 
eight to six, and sometimes in the evenings, he 
spends his time making money in a_ business 
which has no connection whatsoever with the 
schools. Occasionally he devotes a little time in 
the evening to reading something about educa- 
tion, and from this sort of knowledge and ex- 
perience he concludes that he is an authority on 
what should be done in the schools and how the 
department of school supervision should be con- 
ducted. He is very set in his opinions, which is 
the way with all dogmatists who have a super- 
ficial knowledge of the things they dogmatize 
upon. 

If the writer of these comments should pre- 
sume to give this man advice regarding the way 
in which he should run his business the said 
writer would get such a bawling out that he 
would never venture to give similar advice again. 
This man is an “expert” in his own business and 
he would not for one minute listen to instruc- 
tions from an outsider. He is a high-handed, 
tough-bitted, dictatorial man in his own fieid and 
he comes near having the same attitude toward 
persons in other fields. 

So much for the man’s qualifications for giv- 
ing advice in regard to running the schools or 
conducting a department of education. He thinks 
the application of standard measurements to 
school work is a mere fad. It is also a fad to 
examine backward children in the effort to find 
out what is the matter with them and see if they 
can be helped. It is faddish to have men super- 
vise rural and city elementary and high schools 
who have studied their business and who know 
how a modern school should be managed, how 
it should be equipped, and what qualities and 
abilities teachers should possess. The fact is, 
this man is at least twenty-five years behind the 
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times. He thinks he understands what ought to 
be accomplished in the schools, but he is think- 
ing in terms of the schools in which he was 
trained at least thirty-five years ago. He does 
not manage his business now the way business 
was managed in those days, but he wants the 
schools conducted today the way they were 
formerly. Why? Because he knows what is es- 
sential for success in a present-day business’ like 
his own, but he knows next to nothing about 
what is essential for successful teaching. These 
are not too strong words; they are entirely 
within the facts in the case. 


Instead of reducing the specialists in the state 
department or putting any barrier in the way of 
their doing their work, their number should 
rather be increased and they should be given 
every facility to extend their influence through- 
out the length and breadth of the state. 


a 


Moderr. education. has passed beyond the 
stage when men like our correspondent can give 
advice regarding the subjects which should be 
taught, the manner of teaching them, the way 
in which individual children should be treated, 
the equipment of school buildings necessary to 
do the work which a modern school must do, 
the requirements for sanitation and hygiene of 
school buildings, and the knowledge and skill 
which teachers should possess. Education is 
passing out of the crude, hit-or-miss, rule-of- 
thumb stage, and a state department of educa- 
tion must be equipped so that it can assist the 
schools of the state to begin to found their work 
upon scientific analyses of situations and scien- 
tific procedure in solving educational problems. 

Our correspondent will not like this response 
to his letter, but we would be sorry to write 
anything on modern tendencies and require- 
ments in education which he would approve. 
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THE FATHERLAND 


Where is the true man’s fatherland? 
Is it where he by chance is born? 
Doth not the yearning spirit scorn 

In such scant borders to be spanned? . 

O yes! his fatherland must be 

As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Is it alone where freedom is, 
Where God is God and man is man? 
Doth he not claim a larger span 
For the soul’s love of home than this? 
O yes! his fatherland must be 
As the blue heaven wide and free! 


Where’er a human heart doth wear 
Joy’s myrtle-wreath or sorrow’s gyves, 
Where’er a human spirit strives 

After a life more true and fair, 

There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 

His is a world-wide fatherland! 


Where’er a single slave doth pine, + 
Where’er one man may help another— 
Thank God for such a birthright, brother— 
That spot of earth is thine and mine! 
There is the true man’s birthplace grand, 
His is a world-wide fatherland! 
—James Russell Lowell. 


‘CRITERIA BY WHICH A TEACHER MAY 
MEASURE HIS WORK 


BY H. A. BONE 
Principal, Sioux City (lowa) High School 


A. In the relation of classroom teacher. 
1. By results shown by pupils in 

(a) Ability to do the work in the next 

higher course. 

(b) Ability to do original and_ inde- 
pendent thinking. 

(c) Ability to apply 
gained. 

(d) Ability to grasp principles and un- 
derstand meanings, opposite of 
parrot-like verbal memorization. 

(e) Ability to pass the subject. 

(f) Ability to stand on feet and talk 
readily and in a unified way about 
a topic, or give a logical demon- 
stration without help. 

3y number retained in class or by few- 

ness of those dropped because of 

inability to keep up. 

3. By amount of thinking and_ reciting 
pupils do in reverse proportion § to 
amount of talking done by teacher. 

4. By spirit, atmosphere, thoughtful  en- 


information 


thusiasm, attention and interest shown 
by pupils in the classroom. 

5. By interest pupils develop for the sub- 
ject and by the number who wish to 
continue in subsequent courses in that 
department. 

6. By study of marks given—validity and 
distribution. 

t. By comparing the actual attainment of 
pupils and the ground covered with the 
aim set for the semester’s work. 

8. By attitude students have toward teacher 
as shown by desire to enroll in his 
classes; whether due to constructive 
helpfulness of teacher, interest and en- 
thusiasm for the work, or to lax re- 
quirements and ease of passing course. 
$v attitude students have toward teacher 
as shown by unwillingness to enroll in 
his or her classes; evidenced by 
frigidity in atmosphere of the  class- 
room, unsympathetic attitude of 
teacher, failure to sense limitations of 
students. 

10. By quality of order in classroom, 
whether quietness of suppression, con- 
fusion of anarchy, or the hum of in- 
dustry. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


By ability to arouse and develop in 
students a sense of personal responsi- 
bility, respect for just authority, and a 
spirit of open-mindedness, fair play and 
square dealing. 

_By willingness to give extra help at 
extra times to the student who is in ar- 
rears with his work. 

By skill in directing the supervised 
study period. 
By amount of 
the work. 

By amount and character of expres- 
sion work employed: Drawings, maps, 
sandtable, illustrative construction work, 
charts, topical recitations, dramatization, 
actual doing of things, oral and writ- 
ten composition (not confined to Eng- 
lish classes alone). 

By encouragement given stronger 
pupils to do more than the work out- 
lined for the credit, make special in- 
vestigations, etc., as opportunity is of- 
fered under proportional credit. 


motivation put into 


In the relation of member of a school faculty. 


1, 
2. 


10. 


14. 


15, 


By promptness of rendering reports. 

By accuracy of reports rendered. 

By reliability in execution of special 
assignments, such as hall duty, assem- 
bly section duty, committee work, ad- 
visorship, ete., etc. 

By interest in general activities of 
the school pupils, assemblies and 
general weifafe of the school. 

By professional spirit, desire to develop 
a better command of the art of teach- 
ing in the classroom, and a better com- 
mand of the art of living in an atmos- 
sphere charged with the responsibility 
for influencing young life. 

By loyalty to pupils, fellow teachers, 
measures undertaken by the high school 
and to the school system in general. 
Whether general influence is for 
harmony and good feeling or for dis- 
cord and dissatisfaction. 

By sincerity of life purposes as  op- 
posed to “bluffing”; not “sporty.” 

By open-mindedness, adaptability, pli- 
ability, readiness to learn, willingness to 
try some other way; not “set.” 

By attitude toward the school clock. 
Whether he is happy in this school, 
or discontented and critical. 

Whether he feels above his  posi- 
tion. 

Whether he believes in the real 
worth-whileness of his work and of 
the work of the school in general. 

By democratic spirit as shown by 
friendliness to fellow teachers, avoidance 
of cliques, and by attendance at the 
social functions of the teachers, and of 
the school as a whole. 

By discretion shown in 
in the school and out. 


utterances 
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16. By initiative in tackling an old prob- 
lem or a new project and by ability to 
carry it to a successful conclusion. 

17. By whether he can carry out a_ re- 
quirement by being told once. 

18. By self-control and poise shown im 
face of trying circumstances, whether in 
the classroom or out. 

19. By character of lesson planning 
whether plans are based upon problems, 
issues, principles, projects, or upoa 
pages and chapters. 

20. By neatness of desk and care of 
room. 

21. By desire to keep up _ professional 
and academic standing as_ evidenced 
by occasional attendance at summer 

* schools. 

C. In the relation of member of the larger com- 

munity of Sioux City. 

1. By ability and willingness to meet 
parents and talk over difficulties of 
sons and daughters in a tactful and 
dignified, yet sympathetic way. 

In school, by frank attitude of con- 

structive effort to make the school fit 

the needs of the community, to bring to 
the school a knowledge of the com- 
munity resources and possibilities. 

3. Out of school, by frank attitude of 
constructive effort in out-of-school rela- 
tions, in boarding houses, church and 
other social relations. 
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JUDGMENT,—GOOD AND BAD 
BY J. H. R. 
Philadelphia 


“Dooly” was a peculiar child. Although only 
ten years old and a hunchback at that, he had 
run the gamut of school offenses and suffered 
most of the school punishments. His latest 
teacher is highstrung, nervous individual, 
ready to misconstrue anything “Dooly” does or 
says. One day “Dooly” was careless in march- 
ing. When told to report after school, he re- 
marked—playfully rather than impertinently— 
“What are you going to do with me?” The 
teacher spied in this answer an opportunity to 
fly into a passion. She hustled him into the 
room and there flaved the victim with her merci- 
less tongue, “because of his horrid impudence.” 
He bawled lustily, and promised never to offend 
again; whereupon he was forgiven. “Dooly” 
bragged to his associates that “he just fooled a 
cry and was let off.” 

John’s class was having a lesson on_ pulse 
beats. One pupil declared that he had _ four 
pulses. “How many pulses have you, John?” To 
show off his smartness the lad replied: “I think 
I have everything anybody else has, except 
money.” The answer created a good laugh. No 
one even suspected malice or disrespect but only 
a desire to appear smart. 

“You mean to say that vou have what anyone 
else has, except money?” 

“Yes.” 
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“Well, John, the school physician found six 


girls in one class this morning who have trouble 
on their heads; do you mean that you also have 
trouble on your head?” 

The laugh was louder than before; yet in 
spite of the fact that it was on himself, John 
heartily joined in the merriment over his discom- 
fiture. 

Neither of these lads meant to be disrespect- 
ful. Dooly’s teacher used poor judgment. By 
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her unsympathetic treatment she weakened her 
influence and shifted the sympathy of the class 
toward the offender. 

John’s teacher was adroit. She might have 
taken offense at his answer. Instead of stirring 
up ill feeling between teacher and pupil, she 
led him to confute himself and thus strengthened 
her own influence with every member of her 
class. Truly a grain of judgment is better than 
great passion. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN A FAMOUS INDIANA COUNTY 


BY W. H. BEAL ae 


Washington, D. C. 


CLUB MEMBERS’ TOWNSHIP STOCK-JUDGING TEAMS IN COMPETITION AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 


For many years, under the leadership of Otis 
K. Hall, now State Leader of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club work in Kansas, Montgomery County, In- 
diana, was known throughout the United States 
as having the largest number of best equipped 
consolidated schools of any county in the Union. 
The same county now comes forward with a 
notable achievement in county organization as 
well as in food production in Boys’ and_ Girls’ 
Club work. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club work in the thirty-three 
Northern and Western states is a regular part of 
the extension work of a completely organized 
County Farm Bureau, which has a county agri- 
cultural agent, a home demonstration agent, and 
a Boys’ and Girls’ Club leader on full time, Im 
Montgomery County, Indiana, in addifian tg the 
county leader in charge of the boys and girls, 
there are twelve paid leaders for twelve months, 


thus making a force of thirteen people devoting 
their time to the organization, direction and in- 
struction of the boys and girls for the improve- 
ment of farm and home life. The county club 
leader is employed jointly by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the State College 
of Agriculture, while the township club leader is 
a joint employee of the local school board, 
County Farm Bureau, and the State College of 
Agriculture. The township leader is under 
the direct supervision of the County Farm Bu- 
reau and its county elub leader, Through the 
Farm Bureau, the work with the boys and girls 
is very closely connected with the activities of the 
schools. ‘The county superintendent of schools 
is the chairman of the county committee direct- 
ing the boys’ and girls’ work, 

Montgomery County contains §2A,120 acres, 
95 per cent. of which is under cultivation. 82 
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per cent. of the land is improved agricultural 
land, hence the importance of giving to the boys 
and girls definite direction in this type of work. 

Eight ‘hundred and forty-three boys and girls 
were regularly enrolled for the full year in Food 
Production and Food Conservation Clubs. The 
members were visited at their home plats on an 
average of six times during the year. In addi- 
tion to this, they were called together in groups 
in every club community to receive demonstra- 
tions, instruction and direction. An _ annual 
meeting of all the members in the county was 
called at the county seat. Definite instruction on 
the farm and home projects was provided by 
means of printed directions, personal visits, field 
demonstrations, subject matter demonstrations 
and field meetings. 

In addition to the regular club program, 
special programs were held during the year. Ex- 
hibits, play festivals and fairs were conducted in 
each township as well as in connection with the 
county-wide program. 

The following projects were undertaken:— 


Pork production, home gardening, canning, 
judging live stock, raising poultry and growing 
corn, 

The members of the Home Canning Club 
produced an average of 81.6 quarts per member 
at an average net profit of $8.92. 

The Poultry Club members, with an average 
of thirty fowls each, made an average net profit 
of $17. 

The Pig Club members produced an average 
of 361 pounds of pork at an average net profit 
of $39 per member. 

The Corn Club’ members produced an average 
of 166 bushels per acre at an average profit of 
$115.47. 

The Potato Club members produced an aver- 
age net profit of $7.26 per member. 

The Home Garden Club members managed an 
average of 3,886 square feet per member, with 
an average profit of $14 each. 

The Calf Club members secured an average of 
608 pounds gain during the contest season, at an 
average profit of $26.52. 

Sheep Clubs made an average profit of $81 per 
member. 

The total cost of production in Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work in Montgomery County was 
$11,568.70, the total net profit, $12,870.41, show- 
ing an average of $21.41 profit per member. 

Eighty per cent. of those enrolled finished the 
work, doing everything required of them during 
the year, and received an Achievement Emblem 
with its 4-H which stands for co-development of 


Head, Heart, Hands, Health. 
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THE CENTRALIZED SCHOOL 


BY F. B. PEARSON 
State Commissioner of Education, Ohio 

Ohio now has 295 centralized schools. Many 
of these have several acres, belonging to the 
school, devoted to school gardens that are cul- 
tivated by the pupils under competent super- 
vision. The products of these gardens are canned 
and stored, and subsequently utilized in the 
preparation of school lunches. 

Most of these buildings have an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of from 300 to 500. In 
some of these the auditorium is used several 
nights a week. This type of school is the solu- 
tion of the weak country church. The several 
churches in the township that now struggle for 
an existence can well come together and have 
community services in the school auditorium, 
without detracting from the religious zeal of the 
community. The fact is, that the war has 
dimmed, if not obliterated, denominational lines 
and we are now Christian Americans rather than 
members of any denominatien, 

The auditorium may well be used for com- 
munity meetings of any kind, such as farmers’ 
institutes, grange, debating clubs, magazine 
clubs, lecture courses and other interests. The 
farmers could arrange a whole series of meet- 
ings that would carry them through the winter, 
devoting one evening to corn, another to wheat, 
alfalfa, hogs, cattle, apples, bees, and so on 
through the whole list. The wives and daugh- 
ters, too, can arrange meetings for the considera- 
tion of problems pertaining to home life. 

In short, the centralized school can be made 
the focus of all interests in the community— 
vocational, social and cultural, and when _ this 
school comes to realize all its possibilities it wil 
be open at least five nights a week with a special 
janitor in charge. When all these things come 
to pass, we shall not need the “Back-to-the- 
farm” slogan, for the boys and their interests 
will have been so well cared for that they will 
find the country altogether desirable and pleas- 
ant. 

Ohio also has 361 consolidated schools, a 
grand total of 656 up-to-date schools for coun- 
try children. 


-0-@-0- 


SQUIRRELS 


Simpson County, Kentucky, farmers in one 
day killed and dressed 756 squirrels and shipped 
them to the base hospital at Camp Zachary 
Taylor of Louisville, to be used in preparing 
broths for convalescent soldiers. This is a 
good suggestion for Flathead County, Montana, 
where this year 100,000 were killed as pests, 


, 


Philosophy is the process whereby man, driven by the necessities of his rational nature, cor: 
rects the abstraction of his first sense-steeped experience, and endeavors, little by little, to 
bring to light and power the real—that is, the spiritual—meaning of his structure and of the 
world in which he lives.—Sir Henry Jones, Glasgow. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


CARLOS M. COLE. 


Carlos M. Cole, superintendent, Denver, occu- 
pies an enviable position. He was superinten- 
dent when the city started on its toboggan ride 
to civic educational hades and he stayed with it 
while it was in the depths and came up with it to 
the celestial heights. 

Today he presides over as good a modern 
school system as there is in the United States; 
he has issued as good a school report as has 
been written, and has school board offices un- 
surpassed from any point of view and in many 
phases of efficiency they are unapproached. 

Other men have gone down into the depths, 
other men have rescued a city from the depths, 
but we have seen no other man stay on the craft 
when it was torpedoed by a U-Boat, destroy the 
U-Boat, repair his craft and make a record- 
breaking voyage thereafter. 

, 
THOMAS STOCKHAM BAKER. 

Thomas Stockham Baker, who becomes head 
of the Carnegie Technical School, Pittsburgh, has 
been the most prominent writer on education for 
the New York Times during the past year, and 
the vigor of his presentation of sane educational 
theories has attracted much attention and this 
promotion from the principalship of Tome {n- 
stitute, Port Deposit, Maryland, to one of the 
most important executive positions in the coun- 
try, is a natural outcome of his professional ac- 
tivity. He is a graduate and a doctor of 
philosophy of Johns Hopkins, in which institution 
he was for five years a teacher until he went to 
Tome Institute. 
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IDE G. SARGEANT. 

Ide G. Sargeant, principal of School No. 10, 
Paterson, New Jersey, president of the Pater- 
son Co-operative Purchasing Association, and 
leader in many civic and professional activities, 
is as virile an educator as we know, with more 
to show by way of achievement than any elemen- 
tary school principal that we have ever known. 

He was born on a Vermont farm, went to 
school in one of the short-term measly little 
neglected schoothouses in the Green Mountains, 
but he goes about school business in an heroic 
and brainy way. When they made a campaign 
for salary increase they put an advertisement in 
the local paper which occupied 160 square 
inches. It was signed by more than 306 well 
known citizens, whose names appear in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Mr. Sargeant was equally successful in keep- 
ing the children out of the mills. The profession 
has occasion to be proud of Ide G. Sargeant. 


A. C. OLNEY. 

A. C. Olney, who succeeds Will C. Wood as 
State Commissioner of Secondary Education of 
California, has earned this opportunity for ser- 
vice. He taught ten years in the Fresno 
High School and five years in the Santa Bar- 
bara High School before he became superinten- 
dent of schools, in which service he was for five - 
years before the present appointment. At Fresno 
he started the first Junior High School in the 
state, if not in the country. He is a graduate of 
the University of California. No appointment 
could have been more worthy or could have 
given greater satisfaction to the profession. 


a a 


NATURE WORK IN UTAH 


University of Utah 


Nature work is public and social service. It 
has only been a few years since Grant Allen, the 
English scientist, thrilled the imagination of his 
readers by his discovery of the secrets of the 
Clover family, which he set forth in an essay en- 
titled “The Marriage of the Clovers.” But we 
need not go to Europe in order to find devices 
of flowers to trap the bee. Wondering if our 
own alfalfa had anything similar to say, I took 
a class of fifth graders mto the field and bade 
them search the alfalfa blossom. In a_ few 
minutes the boys had discovered the secret that 
the alfalfa trap is more wonderful (if one secret 
of nature is more wonderful than others) than 
the things with which Grant Allen had _ enter- 
tained scientific Europe. And this marvelous 
thing, the pollination of alfalfa, a teacher in 
Murray made the centre of investigation by the 
community. 

One principal, from Granite district, gained 
a fame that is now national by having his pupils 
collect, name, draw and describe one hundred 


PAUL 


weeds and wild flowers. In a Morgan and a 
Sanpete district a whole school: was won over 
and the teachers gained high reputation simply 
by rearing in the schoolroom the milkweed 
butterfly and other insects. In Ephraim the 
study of forest trees has evoked such enthusiasm 
among pupils, teachers and citizens that the af- 
fairs of the city seem to centre in that district 
school. In Box Elder county the questions 
asked the high school principal by his little 
daughter in the grades, and her easy solution of 
apparently difficult problems in nature, led to 
the presentation of one of the best addresses de- 
hivered before the last session of this association. 
In Moab, Russian thistle, prickly ragweed and 
sand bur had taken possession of the streets. 
Grade pupils co-operated with city authorities 
and the Home Economic Association and exter- 
minated these plant monsters. Pupils in Nephi 
by making fly traps one year cleared the town 
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THRIFTY VERSUS THRIFTLESS CHILDREN 


Many a school teaches children the process e 
computing interest while doing nothing to help 
a child to have an investment on which to com- 

interest. 
Pu The arithmetic lesson assumes thrift while the 
habits of the child are developing thriftlessness. 

The war and the government after the war 
are hoping to change this. ; 

There is no computing of interest on thrift- 
lessness. Thrift and thriftlessness are never 
companions. They are as far apart as midday 
and midnight, as Heaven and the other place. 
The school. cannot teach thrift in the arithme- 
tic class if the children are practicing thriftless- 
ness with their spending of pennies and nickels. 

Professor Macy Campbell of the lowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, as director of 
School Thrift Campaign for the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District, has a most complete 
and compelling series of instructions, cards, ac- 
counts, etc., through which teachers can guide 
the children so that instead of wasting pennies 
and nickels in useless and dyspepsia-forming 
ways they will convert them into interest-bear- 
ing War Savings Stamps. 

We teach about “conservation” often without 
doing anything in a constructive way to con- 
serve the pennies and nickels of the pupils. 

The war may easily prove itself worth while if 
it converts pupils into thrifty children and 
thrifty men or women. 

This has none of the old time dangers of 
“Look out for number one.” There is no reac- 
tion in it. The only feature of it is “No waste.” 
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In a Western hotel recently we heard a man 
tell of the horrible old days when he could only 
get three cents a pound for his hogs, of which 
he had two hundred. So he killed them himself 
one by one, sold the pork to those who had 
sold their hogs at three cents a pound, and 
made lard out of the unsalable parts, and got 
six cents a pound for his entire two hundred 
hogs. He remarked: “From that time onward 
I have devoted myself to using what other peo- 
ple waste. I am thrifty on their thriftlessness.” 

Any business that thrives on the thriftlessness 
of children is in the same elass as the saloon; 
whose whole business has been to profit by the 
thriftlessness of the thirsty. 

The lowa State Teachers’ College, through 
Professor Macy Campbell’s direction of the 
School Thrift Campaign organization, will in- 
evitably transform tens of thousands of children 
from thriftless to thrifty American citizens. 

What noble conservation! 


a 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION* 


Appreciation of elementary education is the 
great need of the hour. 

The public does not realize that elementary 
education is the most vital factor in American 
life. It cannot be confined to any one depart- 
ment of life, but touches, in turn, religion, 
morals, politics, social ideals, trade and health. 

The principles of a people are nowhere 30 
genuinely embodied in an institution as in their 
elementary education. 

Because elementary education is so all perva- 
Sive its extension or modification has always 
been opposed by many interests. 

The turning time has come. We have seen 
a miracle in saloon elimination. Ten years ago 
and less there was not a state in the Union that 
was “bone dry.” There was not a state that 
did not have cities in which saloons were 
brazenly open. A year from today there will 
not be a state or city in the Union that will not 
be “bone dry.” 

There is not a_ state in the Union in 
which a Legislature has voted against the Con- 
stitutional Prohibition law. There is scarcely 
a state in which the vote has not been over- 
whelmingly for “No license.” 

There was never a miracle more marvelous 
than this transfer of public sentiment on the 
saloon problem. 

We are confident that the day is not distant 
when elementary education will sweep America 
as prohibition has swept it. When that day 
comes teachers will all be prepared for skillful 
work in the class, in the school, and in the com- 
munity, and they will be adequately paid a 
thrift wage. 

The prerequisite to all this is a higher ap- 
preciative of elementary education by teachers 
and other educators. We must all think of ele- 
mentary education as the great factor in Ameri- 


* “Manchester, England, and the Movement for National Elemen- 
tary Education,” 1800 to 1870. By S. E. Maltby. Longmans, Green & 
Company. Cloth. 172 pages (5 by 9). Price, $3.50 net. 
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can democracy. We must ‘ead about it, patro- 
nize it, glory in it. . 

One of the most statesmanlike presentations 
of the evolution of the elementary school is by 
S. E. Maltby of Manchester, England: “Man- 
chester and the Movement for National Elemen- 
tary Education.” 


€HADSEY IN CHICAGO 

No honor has ever come~to any Arherican 
public school man to be compared for a mio- 
ment to the selection of Charles E. Chadsey for 
‘superintendent of Chicago at a salary of $18;- 
000, especially in view of the way in which it 
was done. 

There was no possible politics in the selection. 
No institution of any kind, scholastic, Founda- 
tional or otherwise, had any part or lot in it. No 
individual, no group of persons, no “interest” 
had any influence whatever in dictating the 
choice of the commission selected to act for 
the Board of Education. 

It was Charles E. Chadsey who was selected 
for what he is, for what he has done, for what 
he can do. 

The choice gives universal professional satis- 
faction. No one can name anyone whose’ ex- 
perience and success have better earned this 
unprecedented professional honor. 

Sanity, sagacity, and “sand” characterize 
the professional equipment of Charles E. Chad- 
sey. 

Chicago offers the greatest opportunity in 
the world for a great educational leader. 

A. E. F. American Expeditionary Forces. 


—----- 


THE GREAT NEW PA 


It is not wise to name the city, but we can 
vouch for every detail of the greatest statement 
we have ever been able to make on the question 
of salary appreciation of teachers. 

In a North Atlantic state, in a city between 
100,000 and 300,000 population, a bank president, 
one of the five most influential men in public 
affairs, has come out squarely for a $5,000 salary 
for school principals and for having men worth 
that to the community. 

Another bank in that city paid the twenty- 
five-dollar membership of an elementary school 
principal in the Chamber of Commerce. “There 
is no string to it. No one but the secretary 
of the club knows that we paid it, but the cham- 
ber needs you, as a schoolmaster, in its coun- 
cils, and you should not pay it out of your 
present salary.” 

There is no question but that men of affairs, 
men with a big vision, realize that the school- 
master, the real schoolmaster on the job is a 
prominent factor in community upbuilding. 

A Southwestern city, of less than 100,000 
population, paid the expenses of five elemen- 
tary school principals to the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Chicago in 
February. 


$51 


every 


This will affect the wage of 
teacher in America. 

We rejoice to have lived to see this day. We 
hope we have had some little part in this great 
promotion. We hope we may have a larger 
part in its future. 


thrift 


CHARLES B. ROBERTSON 

Charles B. Robertson, professor in University 
of Pittsburgh, who died suddenly from the in- 
fluenza, was as great an educational loss 4s 
Pennsylvania has sustained in many a day. It 
is no disparagement to others to say that more 
of progress in education was expected of Dr. 
Robertson than of any other mian of the state: 
He was fifty years of age, but ‘his great efficiency 
was only recently appreciated. He was one of 
three men to make the meeting of the N. E. A: 
in Pittsburgh last July a great success. He 
had been on the faculty of the State Normal 
Schools of Indiana, Pennsylvania and of Cort- 
land, New York, but it was not until he becamé 
Dean of the Department of Extension of the 
University of Pittsburgh that his talent for ad- 
ministrative leadership was demonstrated. 


WEST VIRGINIA’S NOBLE PACE 

The new school code bill of West Virginia 
passed the House of Delegates and the Senate 
unanimously. The measure is a_ tremendous 
gain for educational interests in West Virginia. 

It provides for a new State Board of Educa- 
tion consisting of seven members which super- 
sedes the present Board of Regents, the present 
State Board of Education, and the present State 
Textbook Commission. This board, which in- 
cludes the state superintendent, has general 
charge of all educational interests of the state 
from the one-room school to the university in- 
clusive. 

It provides larger state aid for schoo] districts 
with low assessment valuations; it provides 
for a minimum term of eight months excluding 
holidays; it raises the standard of qualifications 
for teachers toa level of three years’ high school 
training and eighteen weeks of professional 
training to make the applicant eligible to take 
the examination for a first grade certificate. 
The length of term and the qualifications for 
teachers are fixed on a sliding scale of advance 
covering the next five years. 

The code also makes a fifty per cent. advance 
in the minimum salaries for teachers. It ad- 
vances the standard of qualifications for county 
superintendents and increases the salaries of 
these officials fifty per cent. It increases the 
salary of the state superintendent from $4,000 
to $5,000 per year. It includes also an excellent 
compulsory attendance law with provisions 
covering the deaf and blind and provisions for 
part-time and vocational schools and _ provision 
for night schools for pupils between fourteen 
and sixteen who are permitted to be employed 
a reasonable number of hours during the day. 

Under the leadership of State Superintendent 
M. P. Shawkey the Board of Education has se- 
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cured the largest appropriations for the state 
educational institutions in the history of the 
state, making on an average about a fifty per 
cent, increase in the financial support of these 
institutions. Along with this they passed one of 
the best child labor laws to be found among 
the states of the Union. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


Superintendent Raymond A. Kent has had 
the opportunity to write the fiftieth annual 
school report of the city. 

There has been no time when so notable a 
report could have been written and Mr. Kent 
is one of the ablest men in America to write 
such a report. Few men in the superintendency 
have anything like the training for scientific su- 
pervision that he has had. We have seen many 
reports to admire in the hali century, but we are 
quite sure that we have never seen one that 
was as scientifically complete, as professionally 
vital, as sociologically significant as is this, 

There is no “average” nonsense in any pai- 
ticular. There is no “average” attendance.. 

“Not absent,” “Not tardy,’ “Neither absent 
nor tardy,” in each school in the city. Entire 
number “Absent” each month in each school, 
and the number of cases of truancy, the same. 

The number of children reported for truancy 
once, 64; twice, 14; three times, 3; four 
times, 1; five times, 2, and six times, 1. 

We know a city in which 46 _ pupils 
were in the English class, and 12 in the 
Latin class, and the report was an “average” of 
29 to a teacher. There is nothing’ of 
this in Mr. Kent's report; four rooms have 30 
pupils each; three rooms, 27; two rooms, 25; 
two rooms, 24; three rooms, 23; one room, 
22, and one room, 20. 

He gives the number of cases retarded and ac- 
celerated in each school and in each of the 
twelve leading cities in the state. 

One teacher had taught forty years and four 
had had no experience; three had taught one 
year; seven two years, eight three years, 
which was the highest number with any specific 
number of years. No one knows’ what the 
“average” is. 

When 1,627 children get up: 40 per cent. 
get up at 7 o'clock; 21.8 at 7.30; 144 at 6 
o'clock. 

When 1,569 children go to bed: 32.3 per 
cent. at 9 o’ciock; 25.5 per cent. at 8 o'clock; 
11 per cent. at 8.30 and 10 per cent. at 10 
o'clock. Very few go to bed before 8 o’clock or 
sit up after 10 o'clock. 

37.7 per cent. drink coffee regularly; 41.6 
per cent. drink tea regularly; 31.9 sleep with 
the window closed; 48.7 have never been to a 
dentist. 

These are samples of the completeness of the 
report. 

After each body of facts Mr. Kent states 
“conclusions.” For instance, after an exhaus- 
tive study of twenty vears the “conclusions” are: 
“These figures show a gradual, steady increase 
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in high school enrollment; a steady decrease 
in the number of pupils per teacher in the hign 
school; a slight decrease in grade enrollment; 
an increase in the number of grade teachers, 
and the present conditions in the high school 
about standard,” 

Get a copy of this report if you can. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, INDIANA 

In years gone by the Journal of Education 
has had much to say about the famous Indiana 
County. Otis E. Hall, now of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College at Manhattan, who is re- 
sponsible for the remarkable extension work 
of the college, first made the county known na- 
tionally. Then Miss Anna Wilson, as principal 
of the high school, and as president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, added materially to the 
reputation of the county, and now L. H. Hines, 
the city superintendent, has been elected 
state superintendent of public — education. 
Few counties have had as many educational dis- 
tinctions in the same length of time, and now 11 
adds materially to its fame by the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work, as reported by W. H. Beal of 
Washington, D. C., in another column. 


THE GREATEST SURPRISE 

The Harvard Liberal Club in March, 1919, 
has voted an endorsement of a Massachusetts 
State University. President bmeritus Charles W. 
Kliot, Superintendent Frank V. Thompson of 
Boston, Henry Abrahams of the Boston School 
Board, Professor Lee 8. McCollester of Tufts 
College, Charles D. Kingsley of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education, all spoke along 
lines which led up to the surprising vote for a 
state university. 

One of two things will surely happen. Either 
the colleges and universities of Massachusetts 
will loosen up on their extreme aristocracy or 
Massachusetts will have a great state university. 


Cleveland is so located that 64,000,000 
Americans can leave home at 4 p. m. any day 
and take breakfast in Cleveland the following 
morning. Is it any wonder that the superinten- 
dents voted overwhelmingly to take breakfast 
in Cleveland next February? 

Send a post card to Henry A. Atkinson, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, for “League of 
Nations: Outline for Discussion.” Nothing could 
be more helpful. It will cost you nothing. 

German propaganda is more insidious than 
formerly, but it is no less dangerous. Its aim 
is to divide American public sentiment in any way 
possible, in all ways possible. 

Governor Smith of New York has said most 
emphatically that he will do everything in his 
power to improve the schools of the state. 

The greatest curiosity of the age is the refusal 
of the United States Senate to pass the Susan 
B. Anthony amendment. 

No salaries can be too high for first-class 
teachers in New York City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A BOLSHEVIK GOVERNMENT IN HUNGARY, 

A new Bolshevik movement which may have 
far-reaching consequences is the proclamation of a 
proletariat government in Hungary, and a dec- 
laration of war against the Allies. The proc- 
lamation announces the proletariat has taken 
all power into its own hands, and that all au- 
thority will be exercised by a dictatorship of 
the workers’, peasants’ and soldiers’ councils. 
The revolutionary council decrees the socializa- 
tion—which means the seizure—of large es- 
tates, mines, big industries, banks and transport 
lines, declares complete solidarity with the Rus- 
sian soviet government, and offers to contract 
an armed alliance with the proletariat of Rus- 
sia. The proclamation of the new government 
invites the workmen and peasants of Bohemia, 
Roumania, Serbia and Croatia to form an 
armed alliance against the aristocracy, land- 
owners and dynasties, and calls upon the work- 
men of Germany and Austria to follow the lead 
of Hungary in breaking off relations with the 
Paris conference. The provisional government of 
which Count Karolyi was the head resigned on 
March 21, and the revolution followed. 

THE GREAT DEBATE. 

The eagerly-anticipated debate between Sena- 
tor Lodge and President Lowell of Harvard 
University on the proposed covenant for a 
League of Nations proved to be all that had 
been expected of it as a means of enlighten- 
ment upon all aspects of the question. It was 
the more effective because all elements of parti- 
sanship were wanting. Both of the participants 
were old friends; they were members of the 
same political party; both were familiar with 
national and international affairs; both were 
sincerely devoted to the fundamental idea of a 
combination of nations to preserve the peace of 
the world. The sole point at issue was whether 
the proposed covenant, in its present form, was 
calculated to produce that result. Under such 
circumstances, with such men as_ disputants, 
there was no room for the cheap give-and-take, 
the retorts and repartees, of the ordinary politi- 
cal debate. 

THE DRIFT OF THE ARGUMENT. 

It would, of course, be impossible to analyze 
or summarize, in a few paragraphs, a debate 
which took three hours for its delivery. But 
the criticism which Mr. Lodge directed against 


the form of the proposed covenant was keen . 


and constructive, especially as regards the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the menace involved in possibly 
compulsory American interference in remote 
European and Asiatic questions, and the pos- 
sible interference of foreign powers in such do- 
mestic questions as immigration and the tariff. 


He fortified his position by quotations from 
some of ex-FPresident Taft's utterances, which 
candidly admitted the need of changes and 


clarifications in the covenant; and he criticised 
the ambiguity of the instrument, which does 
not even say whether the decision of the execu- 


tive council shall be reached by a majority vote, 


a two-thirds vote, or a unanimous vote. The 
most important article in the covenant, he 
pointed out, is Article X, under which the 


United States would be required to use its army 
and navy, and go to war. with any country 
which attempts aggression upon the territorial 
integrity of any other member of the League. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’S ARGUMENT. 

President Lowell did not make the mistake of 
claiming that the proposed covenant was flaw- 
less. On the contrary, he conceded that it was 
very defective in its drafting, and was 
in places so obscure that its meaning is often 
inaccurately expressed and sometimes doubtful; 
but he urged that it “is intended only as a draft, 
subject to correction,” and he even suggested 
one particular amendment of phrasing. He at- 
tacked some of the misunderstandings and mis- 
representations of the covenant; analyzed 
some of its chief provisions; defended its 
general plan and purpose; and _ urged _force- 
fully its value in promoting the peace of the 
world. The audience was sympathetic and ap- 
preciative toward both speakers, and impartial 
in its demonstrations of approval. 


WHY HURRY IT THROUGH? 

A question which will naturally suggest itself 
to “the man in the street” who takes the time to 
read through the arguments of both disputants, 
and finds that they are agreed in wanting a 
League of Nations, but do not agree in wanting 
the present form—one of them criticising the 
form at many points, and the other admitting 
that it is defective and obscure—will be “Why 
should President Wilson or any one insist upon 
hurrying it through?’ Why not complete the 
framing of the terms of peace first and secure 
their acceptance by Germany; and then take 
time for perfecting the conditions of the League 
of Nations? It cannot be an impiety to hold 
that the covenant in its present form is not what 
it should be, when such distinguished advocates 
as ex-President Taft and President Lowell ad- 
mit as much. 


THE PRESIDENT’S URGENCY. 

Authoritative advices from Paris indicate 
that, during the President’s absence in 
America, the Peace Conference had agreed to 
push ahead the draft. of the preliminary peace 
treaty, to include the military, naval, economic 
and geographic terms which had been decided 
on, but. not to include the covenant of the 
League of Nations,—the single purpose of the 
Conference being to put an end to the period of 
unsettlement. Immediately on the President’s 
arrival, however, he practically vetoed this 
plan; and, the day after his arrival in France, 
cabled a statement that the League of Nations 
cavenant would be envbodied in the preliminary 
peace treaty, The British and French represen- 
tatives hesitated, at first, to adopt this plan, be- 


Continued on page 
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NATURE WORK IN UTAH 


Continued from page 349. 


of flies. Any fifth grade can rid the neighbor- 
hood of mosquitoes, if each pupil is armed with 
a tiny can containing a few ounces of kerosene. 
The Webster school of Salt Lake City made a 
special study of birds for a few months, and the 
bird drawings in each grade became an exhibi- 
tion of art and reality that attracted the patrons 
and stirred the community to enthusiasm. The 
Whittier, by means of school gardens, the 
Wasatch by ‘holding an annual pet show, and 
the schools of Ogden by the rearing of poultry, 
have been. similarly successful in combining 
highly educative material from nature with ef- 
fective social service. The creation of bird and 
game sanctuaries throughout this state, the law 
for the extermination of noxious weeds, im- 
provements of the game law, the war on flies, 
and ‘part of the impetus of the boy scout move- 
ment, are directly traceable to the growth of the 
nature study idea. It is now proposed to create, 
through the schools, an overwhelming public sen- 
timent in favor of the actual protection of birds, 
game, forests and the water supply of towns and 
valleys; to give to the resources and beauties 
of the West—especially to the means of their en- 
joyment and conservation—their rightful place 
in educational work and on school programs, 
and to train all teachers of the public schools in 
the educational values, the inspirational power 
and the opportunity for public service that come 
from the study of western natural environments. 
—Address at Utah State Association. 

DEBATE QUESTIONS FOR ALL PERIODS 

OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


BY G. VERNON BENNETT 
Superintendent, Pomona, California. 


{In Pomona Schools Bulletin.] 
PART V. 
Westward Expansion. 


86. Resolved, That the natural pathway to the West 
was through the Blue Mountains into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

87. Resolved, That our settlers in going into Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee were unfair to the Indians. 

8&8. Resolved, That the settlers of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee were hardier than those to the north of the Ohio. 

89. Resolved, That land speculation in the Ohio coun- 
try helped materially to develop settlement. 

90. Resolved, That the exclusion of slavery from the 
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Northwest Territory favored rapid and permanent settle- 
ment. 

91. Resolved, That the admission of Kentucky and 
Tennessee to the Union of States stimulated settlement 
in the West. 

92. Resolved, That the Indians of the Ohio country 
were a greater obstacle to settlement than those of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, 

9. Resolved, That forest land was more desirable 
than prairie land. 

‘4. Resolved, That the backwoods produced a more 
virile class of men than the tidewater states. 

95. Resolved, That the steamboat has added more in 
the settlement of our country than the railroad. 

96. Resolved, That the Indians of Georgia were, on 
the whole, fairly treated by the nation. 

97. Resolved, That the Gulf States would have been 
settled by whites without slaves. 

98. Resolved, That we were entitled to navigation of 
the Mississippi River, before the purchase of Louisiana. 

99. Resolved, That the Louisiana purchase was in 
violation of the Constitution. 

100. Resolved, That the Louisiana country would 
have been settled by Americans even if it had not been 
purchased. 

191. Resolved, That the Great American Desert ex- 
isted only in imagination. 

192. Resolved, That the staking off of the great 
nlains as an Indian country retarded the settlement of the 
West. 

103. Resolved, That the Oregon Trail was a more 
imnortant highway than the Santa Fe Trail. 

104 Resolved, That the Mormons selected the best 
place for a settlement. 

1%. Resolved, That the United States did right in 
comeromising the Oregon Question with England. 

1%. Resolved, That the Columbia River Indian: 
were as intelligent as the Sioux. 

1097 Resolved, That Americans settled in Texa: 
were iustified in securing the independence of Texas. 

108. Resolved, That the annexation of Texas by our 
corntry was unfair to Mexico. 

109. Resolved, That the United States were unfair i» 
compelling Mexico to cede the New Mexico-California 
territory to us at the close of the Mexican War. 

110. Resolved, That the New Mexico-California 
country would have been settled by Americans even if it 
had remained a part of Mexico. 

111. Resolved, That the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia was on the whole promotive of permanent settlement 
of the Pacific Coast. 

112. Resolved, That the Colorado mines attracted 
more people than the California mines. 

113. Resolved, That the Gadsden Purchase was of as 
great value as Porto Rico. 

114. Resolved, That Denver is destined to be a larger 
city than Seattle (or Portland, or Los Angeles). 

115. Resolved, That Salt Lake City is destined to be 
a larger city than Spokane. 


Our citizenship must be world citizenship. It is a matter of common knowledge and com- 
ment that that citizen is most valuable to his town who can see the town’s needs in relation 
to those of his county; that he is of most value to his county who sees that county as a constitu- 
ent part of the state and consents to nothing for his county that would hurt the state; that a 
state’s most valuable and serviceable citizen is the man who has the power in his thinking, 
reasoning, and acting to rise above sectionaligm and act as a citizen of the nation. This is the 
test to which our citizenship must submit—the standard up to which it must measure. 


— E, G, Gowans, State Superintendent of Utah. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


VIRGINIA STARTS SOMETHING. 

The Old Dominion has been making history for over 
three hundred years, but last week she added a page 
different from those which preceded it. Governor West- 
moreland Davis invited the district school trustees of 
Virginia to assemble at the State Capitol for a confer- 
ence upon the needs of the public schools and how to 
supply them. The Governor is particularly interested in 
the elementary schools in the country districts, where 
improvement is most needed. In opening the confer- 
ence the Governor said: “I am for the establishment of a 
great team in Virginia. The wheel horse is going to be 
education and the off-horse is going to be good roads, 
I want to hook them together.” This was received with 
tumultuous applause. 

With the advice of Dr. William H. Allen of the Insti- 
tute for Public Service of New York City, a compre- 
hensive program of timely questions was prepared. The 
discussions of the two sessions, morning and afternoon, 
were centred about the five great needs of Virginia's 
elementary school system, namely, longer school terms, 
better-prepared and better-paid teachers, more helpful 
supervision, better buildings and equipment and com- 
pulsory attendance. As to the last named it should be 
stated that the present law of the state relating to com- 
pulsory school attendance is utterly inadequate, and it 
will be necessary to secure an amendment to the consti- 
tution in order to procure effective legislation along this 
line. 

To graphically portray. the facts of the present situa- 
tion students of the State Normal School at Harrison- 
burg prepared thirty-five charts, each telling its own 
story in a striking manner, so plain that even’ the “rur- 
alest” trustee might understand. These charts were 
exhibited on the walls of the capitol lobby and lantern 
slides of the same were shown at the beginning of the 
meeting in order to furnish a basis for the discussion to 
follow. The series started with a chart bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

Can you read this? 
230,407 
Virginians 10 years of age and older 
Can't read this 

WHY? 
They then ran through all the topics indicated above, 
especial emphasis being placed on the need for more 
adequate salaries for teachers, and finished with a 
pointed lesson as to the comparatively small amount of 
tax for school purposes paid by the average citizen. This 
last chart pictured a farmer’s school family of two boys 
and a girl, an actual bank check for $7.80 covering the 
annual school tax of this well-to-do citizen, and finally 
“Where John Doe gets the money’—three hens, whose 
eggs more than pay this tax—followed by the pertinent 
inquiry, “Why not keep str hens?” (and thus double the 
teacher's salary, etc.) One of the “rural-est” of the trus- 
tees remarked that the greatest fault-finder in his dis- 
trict was a man who paid only sixty cents a year in taxes! 

A large share of the time was devoted to a discussion 
of compulsory school attendance and the conference went 
on record as positively favoring a real compulsory law 
“with teeth in it,” as several trustees expressed it. It 
will, of course, take several years to bring this to pass, 
as a constitution is not an easy thing to change, but the 
prospect for removing the blot of non-attendance and 
illiterary from Virginia’s map is brighter than ever be- 
fore in her history. 

A constantly recurring question throughout the discus- 
sions was as to ways and means of financing the proposed 


reforms. The Governor often reminded his audience 
that if the people want good schools they must pay for 
them. “Virginia must give up the idea of putting out 
a conflagration with an atomizer,” said the Governor. 
“It cannot educate its children without spending money.” 
He admonished his hearers that what was needed was 
not the passing of resolutions in that conference, but 
rather that all should return home and do all in their 
power to influence public opinion for better things and 
the means to procure them. 

The sentiment of this great conference of more than 
four hundred district school trustees, earnest citizens 
from every section of the state, was unanimously in 
favor of better preparation and better pay for teachers,. 
longer térms and better buildings and equipment. There 
was displayed a marked willingness to get behind the: 
Governor in necessary measures to bring about these de- 
sired results. This assembly is undoubtedly of much 
significance, marking indeed an epoch in the life of the 
old state, as never before have so many men directly 
concerned in the public schools gathered to discuss so 
seriously and so mutually helpfully the problems of the 
common school system. 

NOTABLE EDITORIAL. 

[From the Flint (Michigan) Daily Journal, January 15, 
1919.] 

When President D. B. Waldo of the Western Michigan 
State Normal School said that an average salary of $800 
a year which exists among the public school teachers of 
Flint was a shame and a disgrace to this community, he 
spoke sentiments with which we are thoroughly in accord. 
We have in Flint an exceptionally good school system,. 
particularly in view of the handicaps with which the 
board of education has had to contend, due to the rapid 
growth of the city and the necessity for large yearly in- 
vestments in new school buildings. The people of Flint: 
have realized the importance of giving proper advantages. 
to the children who are to take our places in later years, 
and Flint’s taxpayers have never been niggardly in ap- 
proving appropriations for school purposes, no matter 
how great the cost. We have been fortunate, too, in the 
character of the teachers employed and in the success 
which their efforts brought in the education and develop- 
ment of the children. We are, perhaps, no more lax in 
giving adequate pay to the teachers than many another 
community and Flint has not neglected altogether to 
make salary increases. 

But all these facts do not excuse us for our failure to 
give full consideration to the needs of the teachers. 
Surely it is plain to us now that the teachers are inad- 
equately paid. If it was not plain to us before Mr. 
Waldo’s emphatic assertion brought it fully to our at- 
tention. We can act upon his suggestion and make 
amends or we can let the matter slip from our minds, 
but if we pursue the latter course, then we will be de- 
serving of even more severe criticism than we received 
at the hands of the Michigan educator. 

The girl who attempts to live respectably on $800 a 
year in these days of high prices, keeping up appearances 
to the extent that is necessary to hold a position as a 
public school teacher, is doing more than any community 
could reasonably expect of her. Yet there are teachers 
receiving less than that in Flint—teachers who have 
spent years of preparation for the work that they are 
doing for our children. The teacher who is not worth 
$1,000 a year is not the sort of a teacher with whom we 
want to trust our children, and if she is worth that figure 
and we are paying her less we are cheating her just to 
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this extent. We commend this matter to the attention 


-of the members of our board of education with the as- 


surance that the taxpayers of Flint are too fair minded 
to expect any teacher to work for less than she honestly 
earns. 


HISTORY FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


A committee on history and education for citizen- 
ship in the schools has recently been appointed as 
the result of the co-operation of the American His- 
torical Association, the National Board for Historical 
Service and the Commission on a National Program 
for Education of the National Education Association 
to make a study of the whole problem of the content 
and method of history teaching in the elementary, 
high, normal and night schools. Although the war 
has given a certain impetus to the study of history 
and has increased the general interest in matters his- 
torical it is also true that there is a widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the present history program and if 
that program is to be modified by historical scholars, 
immediate action is necessary. This committee has, 
therefore, been formed with the expectation that it 
will prepare a preliminary report within the next 
three or four months covering the much needed 
changes to be followed by a more complete report at 
a later period. Conferences will be held in different 
parts of the country with a view to getting in touch 
with the actual situation. The membership of the 
committee as it at present is constituted, consists of: 
Professor S. B. Harding, formerly of the University 
of Indiana; Professor W. C. Bagley of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Professor F. S. Bogar- 
dus of the Indiana State Normal School; Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler, superintendent of schools, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Professor G. S. Ford of the University of Min- 
nesota; Professor A. C. McLaughlin of the University 
of Chicago; Professor Joseph Schafer of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and Dr. D. C. Knowlton, supervisor 
of Social Sciences, Newark, New Jersey. 

The co-operation of administrators, teachers and 
others who may be interested is earnestly solicited. 
Address all communications to the Secretary at the 
Central High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


CONTINUE HABIT OF THRIFT. 


Dear Dr. Winship: Your readers will be interested 
in any plan to sunnort the efforts of the Government to 
continue the habits of thrift which the war has brought 
home to our people. 

When I was a Sunday School boy I received one card 
every Sunday for attendance and a different card for 
knowing my lesson. Each twenty cards were exchanged 
for one larger card, and these larger cards had a won- 
derful way of transforming themselves at the end of the 
year into a very much desired book. I have always felt 
that my disposition for thrift was largely moulded by the 
saving of these cards and the results from the saving. 

Would it be practical to devise such a plan for kinder- 
garten and junior children in our schools, giving them a 
card for attendance and a different card for behavior and 
knowledge of the lessons, these cards being exchanged 
every quarter for a larger card, the latter in turn being 
exchanged at the end of the year for some prize. 

The idea is to have the smaller cards in a measure take 
in the mind of the children the place of pennies or 
nickels and the larger cards the place of dimes and dol- 
lars, and the prize to represent the bond, many of which 
they will get in the years to come if they save up for 
them. 
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The school boards might even devise a form of card 
that would look like the old-fashioned shin plaster, giving 
it a money appearance. 

The larger cards to be designed in the same manner 
and the yearly prize to take the form of a bond to be 
exchanged after thirty days for a book. 

No one can tell what may come from a little plan of 
this kind and I shall be glad if you will give it publicity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. W. Hamilton. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


ORIGIN OF “DOUGHBOY.” 
Old Soldier Gives Interesting and Plausible Explanation. 
[Springfield Union.] 

Now that “doughboy,” as applied to the infantrymen 
of our army, seems to have attained a permanent place 
in our vernacular, and because of the many theories as 
to its origin recently put forth by your readers, I should 
like to present my explanation. 

I served in one of our infantry regiments on the Plains 
thirty-one years ago, and while there were then in the 
command men with from zero to thirty years of service, 
never did I hear other than that the word “doughboy” 
was a cavalry creation, and used by the soldiers of that 
arm in a sense of friendly derision when accosting their 
infantry brothers, a great deal of whose spare time, in 
those early days on the frontier, was taken up with the 
mixing and moulding of adobe, and the erection there- 
with of huts, barracks and stockades. 

Such structures were commonly called “dobe_ build- 
ings,” hence the dough-mixer, or doughboy. I believe 
this to be the correct version, although I am still 
open to conviction. 


Laramie. 
Springfield. 


FROM 1835 TO 1917. 


The Journal of Education carries me into the past, 
when my own education began. I recall methods at 
that time and during the intervening three-quarters of a 
century. 

I was taught to read when three years of age. At that 
period the alphabet was taught as in the New England 
Primer and their names impressed in familiar rhymes. 
Next came Webster’s Spelling Book with the different 
sounds for vowels and consonants. All schools at that 
period practiced reading the Bible, each child reading 
verse by verse in turn till a chapter was finished, when 
all repeated the Lord’s Prayer with the teacher. 

By the time children reached the age of five or six 
they began to study of the discovery of America and its 
early settlement. Writing was also introduced. Once a 
week sewing was taught, children taking to school pieces 
of calico that had been cut and basted 
mothers for quilts. They also learned to count and 
memorized the multiplication table. Natural Philosophy 
appeared with simple experiments explaining phenomena 
that comes within a child’s notice and parents joined in 
throwing light upon simple causes of heat, cold, etc. 

Next followed the elements of Astronomy and Geog- 
raphy. As the mind developed, these subjects with Arith- 
metic were expanded, also Ancient and Modern History 
and Mythology. 


together by 


When children were thirteen or fourteen years of age 
“Watts’ On the Mind” was an interesting and helpful 
book. Afterwards Goode’s Book of Nature, 
crombie’s Mental and Moral 


Aber- 
Philosophy and the 


Sciences, Botany, Chemistry, etc., were not forgotten. 
The Scholar’s Companion giving the Greek and Latin 
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roots with their derivatives enabled the pupils to recog- 
nize the meaning of words and their origin. 

Advancement in mathematics came apace with the 
study of ancient or foreign languages, according to the 
‘aspirations of the students. 

As to the introduction of Domestic Science and dif- 
ferent lines of vocational work they were not included 
with “book learning,” but were essential in home life 
‘then as well as now. The trades were taught in shops, 
-and the great obstacle was the fact that at that period 


“book learning” (with few exceptions) ceased when 
devotion to the trades began. 

Now, we hear complaints of mental inefficiency. Let 
the educators of this age study conditions and consider 
whether or not the elimination of the Bible and religion 
from the schools on this study of what is the duty of man 
toward his fellow man has anything to do with it or not, 
let them decide. 

Mrs. E. M. Ingraham. 

Indianapolis. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE POWER OF DANTE. By Charles Hall Grand- 
gent, L. H. D., corresponding member of the Accad- 
emia della Crusca, professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. Cloth. 248 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The Lowell lectures given at the Lowell Institute, 
Boston, for many years, have always commanded the 
‘best and most authoritative speakers upon the various 
topics discussed. There has been an imposing list of 
Lowell lectures and many of the series have later 
‘been incorporated into books of sound merit and en- 
during fame. When the history of this splendid in- 
stitution shall be written, it is safe to say that no 
lectures and no lecturer will have a higher position 
of honor than the lectures and lecturer here pre- 
sented. There is something so intimate, such a per- 
sonal appeal, in the spoken word that mafty” an in- 
spiring talk seems insipid and dull when read later 
without the spell cast by the charm of an agreeable 
personality, or a finished delivery—when mind speaks 
to mind without the aid of the rather factitious ele- 
ment that a warm human personality can add to the 
dryest subject. Professor Grandgent as a lecturer 
has all these advantages, but he also has the rare gift 
of an appealing intellect, a facility in the use of the 
written word, a mastery of expression, that epitomizes 
and preserves the charm of the spoken lecture with- 
out obscuring the purely intellectual appeal that the 
written essay must possess. Nothing is more diffi- 
‘cult than to turn a series of lectures into a book 
of permanent worth, and that Mr. Grandgent has 
done this so successfully is a tribute to the thorough- 
ness of his knowledge and the universality of his 
sympathies. 

Dante is discussed, as artist and as man, under eight 
headings: Faith, Morality, Temperament. Experience, 
Vision, Conception, Workmanship, and Diction. The 
treatment is therefore partly on a human, partly on 
a philosophical, partly on a stylistic basis; and the 
author has drawn upon a minute acquaintance with 
Dante and his works for striking tHustrations of the 
points under consideration. He has not stopped 
there, but has given a number of translations in verse 
from his previous books, “Dante,” and “The Ladies of 
Dante’s Lyrics,” that show such skill in poetic expres- 
sion as to make one long for the complete transla- 
tion of Dante that Professor Grandgent owes not 
‘only to his own love and understanding of his sub- 
ject but to the enthusiasm of those who feel that 
even Norton’s and Longfellow’s translations have not 
exhausted the possibilities of Dante-translation as a 
contribution to American letters. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the book is 
‘the author’s ability to understand and interpret the 
medieval mind and soul. He has none of the narrow- 
ness of vision that has proved such an obstacle to 
the appreciation of the misnomered “Dark Ages” 
(men of Professor Grandgent’s stamp have almost 
banished that term forever), especially for the so- 
called “New England” intellect. The writer of this 
book is a scholar. He has a knowledge of scholastic 
philosophy and of Catholic theology that would put 
the average theologian to the blush; he has a deep 
human sympathy that enables him to overcome vast 
differences of milieu, to bridge the gap due to the 
Passage of centuries and to divergencies of race, relig- 
ion and environment, interpreting Dante and his times 
as if he himself had known the one and lived in the 


other. It is the very antithesis of the notion (cur- 
rent in some circles) of the typical “Harvard pro- 
fessor” to find a passage such as this: “In Dante they 
see a great intelligence, admired for centuries, an 
absolutely authentic and undoubted genius, whose 
faith in the revealed word of God is unwavering, to 
whom the doctrines of his church are even more real 
than the events and the people of this mortal world 
which he knew so well. Such an example is encour- 
aging to one who longs for faith, yet has been 
checked by the suspicion that faith dwells with babes 
and simpletons alone. No one need fear shame at 
doing what a Dante did, or bowing to what a Dante 
revered, or worshiping as a Dante prayed.” That is 
a noble passage, and it is but one example of the 
depth, the breadth, the clearness of vision that makes 
the book at once a revelation and a stimulus. 


WAR BOOK OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCON- 
SIN. Papers on the Causes and Issues of the War. By 
members of the Faculty. 

There are nineteen vital and scholarly addresses and 
essays on “Who Is Responsible for the War?” (five); 
“How Germany Makes War” (five); “Militarism in 
German Life and Thought” (two); “The United States 
and Germany” (three); and “The Issues at Stake” 
(four). 

The aim in preparing the articles which are here brought 
together has been to present in concise form the mest 
important material bearing on the questions at issue, for 
readers who have not had the opportunity of examining 
for themselves the documentary evidence. For persons 
who desire to make a further study of various phases of 
the subjects discussed, carefully selected bibliographies 
are supplied. 

The writers have had access to all of the available 
material relative to the war, much of which was espe- 
cially collected and sifted by the committee. The articles 
are not the product of casual impressions, committed to 
paper in the intervals of professional work. Each one 
represents a serious study on the part of the author, and 
was written in co-operation with the committee and with 
the other contributors to the series. The book is liter- 
ally the joint product of the work of a considerable num- 
ber of persons, many of whom have given a large amount 
oi time to its production. 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH. By C. F. McHale, B.Ph., 
University of Chile, Spanish Instructor, National City 
Bank of New York. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Maps. ix+321 pp. Price, $1.40. 
The Honorable Andrew J. Peters, Mayor of Boston, 

formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, said in” a 

letter to the New York Evening Post :— 

“T believe emphatically that there is no such a thing as 
commercial Spanish; and I cannot understand’ how the 
expression ‘Spanish for commercial purposes’ can mean 
anything but commercial Spanish, which does not exist, 
as there is no such a thing as commercial English or 
commercial French, and so forth. The fact that closer 
commercial relations make imperative the study of a 
foreign language does not change a bit the nature of 
the language. As a fine French scholar said lately in 
Pittsburgh, at the last meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, there is no difference between the 
language needed to buy merchandise and the language 
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used to. propose to a girl. The sentences are built up 
just the same, and the existence of some dozens of tech- 
nical words related to certain branches of human activity 
does not make a different language.” 

This is good common sense and a deserved rebuke to 
the noisy, though usually insignificant, ranters who have 
been declaiming against present methods in teaching 
languages and vigorously using and abusing the terms 
“practical,” “conversational,” “natural” and so on. Mr. 
McHale has prepared a book which is to be used exactly 
as the student would use any other reading text, namely, 
as a means to increase his vocabulary and knowledge of 
constructions. That the material is mercantile in nature 
lends the book a usefulness along that particular line 
and should give the student a thorough acquaintance 
with the terminology of commercial life, which he could 
not gain otherwise except through actual experience or 
patient recourse to a dictionary. It is in no sense, how- 
ever, a substitute for a regular textbook for learning the 
language. The book is especially valuable for reference 
purposes because of the inclusion in Part 2 of numerous 
models of commercial letters, invoices, bills of lading, 
receipts, promissory notes and other commercial docu- 
ments, and in Part 3 of an alphabetical list of common 
commercial terms (with definitions in Spanish), together 
with a list of abbreviations and a number of specimen 
advertisements. Part 1 contains fifty chapters of about 
two pages each on commercial subjects, written in the 
plainest, most straightforward Spanish. Each chapter 
is followed by a conversational exercise, consisting of 
from ten to fifteen questions based on the text. <A thor- 
ough vocabulary is included. Maps of Spain and of 
a and South America add to the interest of the 
ook. 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA. A 
New Constructive Publication for Teaching Music in 
the Schools by Sight and Sound. Charts and Accom- 
panying Booklet. Camden, N. J.: Victor Talking 
Machine Company. Price, $5.00. 
This is really the most wonderfully illuminating mu- 

sic promoter we have seen. 

For the first time in history the Victor Talking 
Machine Company presents a practical means of study- 
ing the instruments of the orchestra in a most intimate 
way. There has never been anything like it before. No 
such a study by illumination has been possible. 

The “Instruments of the Orchestra by Sight and 
Sound” consists of a series of eighteen charts showing 
the instruments in absolute accuracy of color and detail, 
with a booklet of supplementary information concerning 
them. These charts together with the booklet used in 
conjunction with certain Victor records afford definite, 
specific knowledge of each instrument, each group of 
instruments and of the functions of each. 

The booklet accompanying the charts gives the history 
of each instrument, its origin, improvements, particular 
uses in the orchestra, its peculiar voice and uses to which 
it has been put by composers; also reference to a list of 


records where it may be heard so used as ‘solo or obli-' 


gato, or in ensemble. 

This book is the most practical’ presentation of in- 
formation about the instruments yet published, and 
taken together with the charts and the records, makes 
a completed whole. This combination gives the school 
something infinitely above anything previously possible. 
A person’s intelligent interest in instrumental music may 
be measured by his possession of these charts and his 
interest in them. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE BLACK BELT. By 
William J. Edwards. Boston: Cornhill Company. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 143 pp. Price. $1.50. 

The colored man of the South has won the de- 
served attention of the country by his service in War 
for Peace. The most noticeable result of the war 
upon the national estimate of the colored man has 
been the striking difference, morally and physically, 
between the ignorant and the educated colored man. 
Nowhere is this distinction as great as in this race 
and never has it been as vividly seen as in the war. 
The colored men from Hampton, Tuskegee, Snow Hill 
School, and other worthy institutions were on a par 
with good white soldiers, but the ignorant colored 
man was usually far below par both physically and 
morally. William J. Edwards has done much to en- 
lighten the reading public regarding the proportion 
of the education of the colored people of the South. 
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LEARNING TO BE A SCHOOLMASTER. By Thomas 
R. Cole, assistant superintendent of schools, Seattle. 
Seattle: C. C. Bras. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a cheery little book in which Mr. Cole draws 
largely from his own experience in “learning to be a 
schoolmaster.” He calls attention pleasantly to 
features in a teacher’s thought and acts which pro- 
mote success and to others that tend to discount 
success. 

There are many wise suggestions all pleasingly and 
helpfully presented. 


BRYCE ON AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 400 pp (4 by 6). 
Price, 32 cents. 

It is a distinct service that the publishers render the 
schools, Americanization and democracy, when they 
make available for the schools a thirty-two-cent edition of 
one of the noblest studies of America that has ever been 
written. And this is the time when this book should be 
read by all high school students. 


FAMOUS GHOST STORIES. _ Edited by J. Walker 
McSpadden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
With frontispiece. 12mo, flexible cloth. 312 pp. Price, 
$1.25, net. 

Ghosts have been well nigh as universal as superstitious. 
in life and in literature. If one is inclined to see ghosts 
he better let this book alone, but if one enjoys the dis- 
turbance of other people who see ghosts he will find rare 
enjoyment in this new collection of “Famous Ghost 
Stories.” 

There seems always to have existed among readers and 
story-tellers a fondness for ghost stories, and consequently 
we find many of the foremost writers of fiction catering 
to this demand. 

These famous tales, while fearsome, by no means rest 
upon this quality alone for fame. They often reyeal high 
literary merit, as the present collection attests. Here 
are fourteen stories, each by a distinguished writer and 
revealing their talents at the best. Defoe contributes “The 
Apparition of Mrs. Veal”; “Scott, “The Tapestried Cham- 
ber”; and Mrs. Gaskell, “The Old Nurse’s Story’—a 
splendid example of vivid description. “The Haunted 
and the Haunters,” by Bulwer-Lytton, is a masterpiece of 
its kind. Then there are tales by Marryat, O’Brien, Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Poe, and Kipling; and a droll story by 
Dickens concludes the feast. 


BLOCK SKETCHES OF NEW YORK CITY. The 
Microscopy of a Great City. By Clara Byrnes, asso- 
ciate professor of History at Hunter College, New 
York City. 

This work will interest all students of civic problems 
and also all persons interested in analyzing the elements 
which make up the resident population of a city. 

Some idea of the value of this work may be gained 
from the fact that it has been purchased by the city of 
Worcester, Mass., the Charity Organization of New 
York City, the Whittier House (Settlement) of Jer- 
sey City, N. J., the University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, the New York, Hoboken and Jersey City 
Public Libraries, Sage Foundation, etc., etc. 

There is now ready a limited edition, comprising maps 
of four blocks in the districts often referred to as Lenox 
Hill, Greenwich Village, East Harlem, Hell’s Kitchen, 
with an introduction, “The Microscopy of a Great City,” 
bound in portfolio form, which is being offered at $2.75, 
postpaid, by Mrs. H. J. Subers, 834 Hudson Street, 
Hoboken, N. J., who is acting as selling agent for Miss. 
Byrnes. 


Oculists and Physicians 
AVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mar: years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYB 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former an 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
ef Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


z= 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


to be Held 


MARCH. 


31-April 4: Music Supervisors’ 
National Conférence, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; headquarters at Statler Ho- 
tel. 


APRIL. 


1-4: Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Ann Arbor. Secretary, Louis P. 
Jocelyn, 545 S. Division Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

3-5: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Mobile. President, Miss Cora 
Pearson, Florence. Secretarv, J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper. 

4: Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and High Schools, Spokane. 
W. M. Kern, Walla Walla, Presi- 
dent; Leonard V. Koos, Seattle, 
Secretary. 


JUNE. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. € 


2 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Robert McClelland 
Brady of Detroit, a member of the 
class of 1870 at Trinity College, has 
presented to the college the sum of 
$5,000 to be known as the Riverius 


Sold by Druggists 
6 Beacon Street, Boston Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
B-48 5-18 
Manning Luther Fund. The income IDAHO. 


of the fund is to be applied at the 
discretion of the trustees for the en- 
couragement and advancement of 
the study of mathematics at Trinity. 
Mr. Luther, in whose honor the fund 
is donated, was a brother of Dr. 
Flavel S. Luther, president of Trinity 
College, and a classmate of Mr. 
Brady. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. George Wash- 
ington University’s total enrollment 
for the academic year will exceed 
2,700, the largest in the history of the 
institution, according to announce- 
ment by Dr. William Miller Collier, 
president of the university. 

The opening of the second semes- 
ter has brought the university’s en- 
rollment up to 2,415. The summer 
school enrollment will put the total 
attendance over the 2,700 mark. 

Professor William C. Van Vleck, 
secretary of the law school, has an- 
nounced that the freshman class is 
the largest in the history of the uni- 
versity. 

Local teachers of Spanish have 
formed a branch of the National 
American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. 

Temporary officers elected were: 
President, Professor Henry Grattan 
Doyle of George Washington Uni- 
versity, and secretary, Miss Ruth 
Wilson, 1301 Fairmont street north- 
west. 

The organization has been formed 
to promote good fellowship among 
Spanish teachers in the city, improve 
methods of teaching and arrange lec- 
tures on Spanish customs and people. 


GOODING. President C. W. Ten- 
ney has been appointed chairman of 
the Life Service department of the 
Centenary for that territory lying 
between Green River, Wyoming, and 
La Grande, Oregon. The vocational 
test for the students of Gooding 
College has been taken. 

Among the different lines of work 
named by the young men and women 
of this school as the first choice for 
their life’s work were doct». artist, 
mechanical engineer, farmer, nurse, 
dressmaker, English teacher, civil en- 
gineer, lawyer, bookkeeper,  elocu- 
tionist, musician, stenographer, 
teacher, high school teacher, foreign 
missionary and music teacher. 

Only one pupil said: “I do not 
know,” while three expressed no 
vocational preferences. The test 
will be followed by consultations, 
conferences and helpful suggestions 
to get the young people to commence 
now to plan and to prepare well fur 
the line of work for which they are 
best adapted. 


ILLINOIS. 

Ever since 1907 it has been the 
plan of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to hold annual confer- 
ences of the county superintendents 


CAMP TO LET 


An equipped camp, for boys or girls, 'o- 
cated in the lake and mountain region of 
Maine. Its location is unsurpassed as to 
its healthfulness, beauty of surroundings 
and convenience of access. For terms and 
particulars, address 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Portland, Maine. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


teach children Cleanliness 


And then give them a soiled, filthy, 
dilapidated book to study from? 


BE CONSISTENT! 


Use Holden Book Covers! 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


at five different points throughout 
the state. At these conferences the 
laws which the county superintend- 
ent has to administer were discussed 
in detail as well as matters of super- 
vision and inspection of the schools. 
This year, on account of the de- 
mands of the war and the influenza, 
the school systems had been so dis- 
turbed it was thought unwise to call 
these conferences in the month of 
January. After due consideration, 
it was decided to hold a conference 
in Springfield during the last week 
of June. This conclusion grew out 
of and rests upon the following con- 
siderations :— ons 

(1) The legislature is in session 
this year and before it are many im- 
portant bills which affect vitally the 
school system and the legal relations 
of the county superintendents to the 
schools. By the last week of June 
we shall know what action the legis- 
lature has taken upon these bills and 
can discuss them as actual facts. 

(2) In November there were 
forty new county superintendents 
elected. These men and women will 
enter upon the duties of their office 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junio 
high school, and for the commer. 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Princip»’ 


the first of next August. A number 
of them have asked for rather a con- 
tinued and thoroughgoing study of the 
duties of the office and of the laws 
which they must administer. This 
led to the thought of having five or 
six days for the consideration and 
study of these questions. The plan 
for the conferences is to have all of 
the county superintendents, old and 
new, present on Monday and Tues- 
day, June 23 and 24. On these two 
days the new legislation and sich 
matters as are of common interest to 
all of the county superintendents will 
be discussed. The remainder of the 
week will be given over to the per- 
‘sons who are to enter upon the du- 
ties of office in August. Such other 
county superintendents as care to re- 
main will, of course, be welcome. 
The general program will consist 
of discussion of the school laws by 
the law assistant, J. C. Thompson, 
and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; the certificating law by 
A. L. Whittenberg, secretary of the 
Examining Board; the sanitation law 
and supervision of rural and village 
schools by W. S. Booth and U. J. 
Hoffmat: supervision and_ recogai- 
tion of high schools by J. C. Hanna; 
the teachers’ pension and retirement 
fund by R. O. Clarida; county super- 
intendents’ statistical reports by W. 
E. White and C. H. Saylor; the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle work by 


W. F. Boyes, manager; the Pupils’ 
Reading Circle by D. F. Nickols. 
manager. 


It is hoped that all of the new'v 
elected county superintendents — wil! 
arrange to spend the entire week at 
this conference. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GREENFIELD. Franklin 


— 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
‘to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


It aime 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


County School Men held their an- 
nual meeting and dinner at the Man- 
sion House Saturday, March 15. 
Commissioner Payson Smith was the 
guest of the club and spoke upon the 
“Report of the Special Commission 
on Education” just printed. 

The following officers were elected 


for the year: Superintendent J. F. 
Allison of Orange, president; Mark 
Allan Danis, Greenfield, secretary 


and treasurer; committee, Superin- 
tendent W. P. Abbott, Greenfield; 
Principal James W. Vose, Shelburne 
Falls; Principal Bridges, Ashfield. 

Commissioner Payson Smith gave 
a public address in the high school 
hall Friday evening, March 14, upon 
educational topics. 


NEW YORK. 

GLENS’ FALLS. Glens Falls 
teachers will receive increases from 
$100 to $150 in the contracts for next 
year which will be~ submitted to 
them shortly. Superintendent Grif- 
fith’s salary has been increased from 
$5,000 to $3,250 and that of Chester 
A. Moody, high school principal, has 
been raised from $1,950 to $2,100. 
The increase in salaries augments 
the annual payroll for superintendent 
and teachers from $58,425 to $65,675. 
The Glens Falls schools rank sixth 
among the schools of the state. 

NEW YORK CITY. The New 
York Schoolmasters’ Club recently 
enjoved a field night at the Aldine 
Club, when Major George Haven 
Putnam, the publisher and vice-presi- 
dent of the English Speaking Union, 
and Dr. Talcott Williams, dean of 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism, 
discussed the League of Nations. 
Major Putnam, in a keen address in 
support of the League, predicted that 
if another great war should break 
out it would wipe out civilization. 
Dr. Williams painted a glowing pic- 
ture of the world under the League 
a vear hence. An interesting discus- 
sion followed and the school masters 
heard everything in favor of the 
League that men could hear in one 
evening. 

TONAWANDA. The board of 
education has passed a resolution, di- 
recting that contracts be extended to 
the teachers for the next school 
vear. The contracts of each teacher 


will include the announcement of a 
salary increase. 


The trustees decided 
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A Personal Word from the Head of the T. C. U. 


to the Teachers of America ee 


National catastrophes draw us closer together and empha- 
size the fact that not one of us is strong enough to stand alone. 
The last few months have certainly been trying times for 
school people. So far as we know, every schoolhouse in America 
has been closed, and fully one-fourth of the teachers have them- 


selves been victims of Spanish Influenza. 


It was to ameliorate the hardships of teachers that this or- 
ganization, the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, was organized. 


For many years we have been advertising in this magazine 
the importance of teachers protecting their earnings and savings 
through a policy in this organization. Thousands have enrolled, 
and many of them have had recent occasion to congratulate 


themselves upon their wisdom in so doing. 


This great National Organization for Teachers and asso- 
ciated vocations stands ready to pay you an income whenever 


you are prevented from earning one by reason 
of Sickness, Accidental Injury or Quarantine. 


All will agree that this purpose is praise- 
worthy and that every teacher should share its 
protection. Yet there are thousands of teachers 
who needed such an object lesson as the re- 
cent epidemic to cause them to act. 


Isn’t one object lesson enough? Even in 
normal times the risk of Sickness and Accident 
is constant and universal. Why should any 
teacher continue to do what no good business 
man would think of doing—risk without pro- 
tection the source of his income? 


When good business suggests it—when-your 
own reason and experience endorse it—when 
such well-known educators as Dr. Winship, J. 
W. Crabtree, F. A. Owen, Carroll G. Pearse, 
Fred M. Hunter, Arthur H. Chamberlain, and 
a host of others recommend it—is there any 
good reason why every teacher in America 
should not enroll at once in the T. C. U.? 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST C. FOLSOM, 
President. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 441 1. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


ERNEST C. FOLSOM 


President of the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


We Wish to Hear From Every Teacher 
Whose Salary Has Not Been Paid 
While the Schools Were Closed 


E believe that teachers are en- 

titled to receive their salaries during 
the period schools were closed on ac- 
count of the recent epidemic of in- 
fluenza. 

A number of school boards have al- 
ready taken favorable action and we be- 
lieve practically every school board in 
the country will decide similarly if the 
situation, as it affects the teacher, and 
the information as to what other 
school boards are doing, is properly 
presented to them. 

We are collecting information con- 
cerning the payment of salaries by 
school boards and will gladly send it to 
any school teacher whose salary has not 
been paid for the time the schools were 
closed. 

Just fill out the coupon on the right 
below and mail to us. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


Ernest C. Folsom, President. 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


To the T. C U,, 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protection Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Gentlemen :— 


My school was closed on account of the 
epidemile . to 
and my salary for that period has not been 
paid or allowed. Would like to receive any 
information you can send me as to what school 
boards have decided favorably to the teacher 
on this question. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Co'., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,’ free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on 
Established 1890 


twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


@ BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


@dward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


on the increases before concluding 
to extend contracts for the next 
school year. The board raised the 
minimum for grade teachers to $700. 
Formerly teachers in the grades were 
paid $600 during the first year that 
they taught. The maximum pay 
which will be paid these teachers up 


to the eighth grade will be $900. 
Eighth grade teachers will receive 
$1,000 as the maximum, while the 


high school teachers will receive $100 
more, making their pay $1,100. All 
teachers paid below the minimum at 
the present time will receive an in- 
crease of $100 in addition to the 
usual scheduled increase of $50. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


FARGO. Teachers were elected 
for the coming year at the meeting 
of the Fargo Board of Education 
held early this month and salary in- 
creases of from $50 to $100 per year 
were granted with an addition of 
$50 to be added to the salary of ali 
teachers, supervisors or principals 
who successfully complete six weeks’ 
work in a summer school approved 
by Superintendent Arthur Deamer. 

The teaching staff numbers 117 
members with ten principals, six 
heads of departments, twelve super- 
visors and special instructors, mire- 
teen high school instructors, eleven 
junior high school instructors and 
fifty-nine grade school teachers. 

Salaries for the grade school teach- 
ers range from $850 to $1,000 per 
year; for the high school instructors 
from $925 to $1,600; supervisors and 
special teachers from $1,050 to $1,600, 
department heads from $1.300 to $1,- 
750, and principals from $1,140 to 
$2,650. 

Miss Frances Ceyak will be head 
of the foreign language departmert 
for the coming year. 

Teachers will be allowed haif pay 
for time on account of nersonal ill- 
ness for a period not exceeding four 
weeks per year. 

No deductions will be made from 
teachers’ salaries for absence occa- 
sioned by the death of a member of 
the immediate family, said abscnce 
not to exceed three days. 

Salaries of all high school teachers, 
special teachers, supervisors and 


heads of departments have been in- 
creased $100 per year. 

Salaries of all junior high schoo! 
teachers have been increased $75 per 
year. 

Salaries of all grade school teach- 
ers have been increased $50 pei year 
with a few exceptions in which they 
were increased $100 per year. 

A clerk will be employed to help 
with the clerical work in che high 
school principal’s office and also the 
office of the superintendent of 
schools. 


OKLAHOMA. 


A new law provides that any 
school may organize a bank, issue 
capital stock, receive deposits and 
carry on banking business on a small 
scale among children except that the 
bank may not borrow or loan money. 
Capital stock of the banks may be 
invested in United States War 
Savings Stamps or similar securities. 
Those actually in eharge of the funds 
of the school banks must make bonds 
and insurance must be carried to 
protect the banks’ deposits. 


TEXAS. 


The Legislature has _ provided 
$4,000,000 for education, quite break- 
ing all records in the Lone Star State. 


No child labor law this year. An 
emergency appropriation bill of 
$1,000,000 was passed. 

COLLEGE STATION. The A. 
and M. College offers opportunities 
for many students to pay their way 
in college. At the present time more 
than 300 are earning practically 
enough to pay their expenses without 
interfering with their studies. In 
every way the college is having great 
prosperity. Not the least of its ad- 
vantages is the action of the Legis- 
lature of 1919 by which its finances 
are entirely separated from those of 
the State University. 

DALLAS. Hon. W. F. Doughty, 
who retired from the state superin- 
tendency in January, is the vocational 
officer of the Federal Vocation Board 
for vocational training of disabled 
soldiers for the district comprising 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. The 
work starts most auspiciously. 


March 27, 1919 


WISCONSIN. 


EAU CLAIRE. The minimum 
salary for grade teachers was raised 
from $55 to $70 a month, and the 
maximum from $75 to $80 a month. 
No rate of increase was established 
or the high school teachers, but sal- 
ary adjustments were made for in- 
dividual teachers. 

RACINE. F. M. Longanecker has 
been re-elected superintendent of 
schools for a term of three years, 

The term begins August 1, 1919, 
The salary for the first year was 
fixed at $3,500; second year, $3,750; 
and third year $4,000. ‘The present 
salary is $3,200. 

The board also adopted a report 
of the joint committee on finance 
and teachers which revises the salary 
schedule adopted last November. 
The new schedule is effective Sep- 
ember 1, 1919, and is as follows :— 

For grade teachers the maximum 
salaries will be $1,010, $1,000 and 
$990, according to class in which the 
teachers are placed. 

For kindergarten teachers the sal- 
aries will be $660, $650 and $640, ac- 
cording to class. 

For high school teachers the sal- 
aries will be $1,262.50, $1,250 and $1,- 
237.50, according to class. 


Hold Your Liberty Bonds 


_Hold fast to that which is good. 
Keep your Liberty Bonds. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 353. 


cause of the inevitable delay to the 
peace treaty but the President in- 
sisted and the others agreed. 
Lord Robert Cecil, speaking in behalf 
of the British delegation, announced, 
March 18, that it was the opinion of 
the delegation that the covenant 
should be embodied in the preliminary 
peace treaty. 
ITALY AND FIUME. 


The insistence of Italy upon the 
possession of Fiume is no surprise. 
If the Italian claim to Fiume and 
the immediate vicinity were not sus- 
tained, it would be almost as great a 
menace to world peace as the denial 
of the French claim to Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Fiume is essentially Italian, 
racially and_ historically. Its pos- 
session is essential to Italian security, 
for the Adriatic is a narrow sea, and 
an enemy established on the eastern 
shore would be in a position to do 
great damage. It might well seem 
intolerable to Italy if a region so 
vital to its welfare were to be handed 
over to Jugo-slavia—a nation that 
exists only on paper as vet, and a 
considerable part of whose popula- 
tion was but recently fighting on the 
other side in the Great War. 


THE DOMINIONS AND THE 
“COVENANT.” 


American critics of the League of 
Nations covenant, in its present form, 
find their position unexpectedly 
strengthened by the attitude of the 
British Dominions, which have sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the British 
delegation, expressing unwillingness 
to accept responsibility for deciding 
the differences of European nations 
where the British Empire is not di- 
rectly involved. This is a feeling 
closely akin to that expressed by the 
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American Senators who signed the 
“round-robin’—a_ reluctance to be 
drawn into difficult boundary ques- 
tions and similar disputes. The 
memorandum was presented to the 
British delegation by Sir Robert Bor- 
den, the Canadian Premier. Canada 
and the other colonies have borne 
their share of the great world con- 
flict without shrinking and at a tre- 
mendous cost, and they would do it 
again under like conditions. But it 
is not strange that they do not want 
to do it needlessly. 
WHAT JAPAN WANTS. 

The urgent plea made by Viscount 
Ishii and the activity of Japan’s 
representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence in urging the incorporation in 
the League of Nations covenant of 
an article prohibiting international 
discrimination on account of racial 
differences raises anew the question 
of Japanese and Chinese immigration 
into the United States. This ques- 
tion was the subject of protracted 
but inconclusive correspondence when 
Mr. Bryan was secretary of state. 
It is difficult for outsiders to under- 
stand the peculiar relations which ex- 
ist between separate states and the 
nation, which make it possible for a 
state to enact and enforce legislation 
which it is beyond the power of Con- 
gress to modify, but which raises em- 
barrassing questions for the national 
government. There have even been 
intimations that Japan might refuse 
to accept the covenant if it did not 
contain such a clause as the Japanese 
representatives are contending for. 
THE RED FLAG IN LAWRENCE 

The parade of the I. W. W. strikers 
in Lawrence was marked by inci- 
dents which suggest comparison 
with the Spartacan and_ Bolshevik 
methods in Europe. The  paraders 
carried red flags, snipers fired at the 
police from the windows of houses 
and stones and bottles were hurled at 
mill workers. Only the strong atti- 
tude of the authorities and _ their 
thorough preparations for the sup- 
pression of violence restrained more 
serious demonstrations.  disquiet- 
ing feature of the affair was the pres- 
ence among the “strikers’ guard” at- 
tending the procession of several 
men wearing regular soldier’s uni- 
form, with a special band on their 
sleeves marked “S. G.” This sug- 
gests that a certain type of returning 
soldiers, discontented and _ without 
employment, might become dangerous 
material for anarchistic .agitators. 


REVOLT AGAINST 
PROHIBITION. 


The opponents of Prohibition are 
organizing to do everything in their 
power to thwart and baffle its en- 
forcement. They have formed in 
New York an Association Opposed 
to National Prohibition, which aims 
to make the Prohibition amendment 
to the Federal Constitution “forever 
inoperative,” and they claim _ that 
plans are already far advanced for 
the forming of branches in twenty- 
nine states. There are to be mass 
meetings and parades in support of 
the movement in forty-three cities 
on April 19. The war-time prohibi- 
tion Act will be the first object of 
attack. and proceedings have already 
been begun in the courts to prevent 
the susnension of manufacture on 
May 1 and of sales on July 1, as re- 
quired by that act. But the real aim 
of the movement goes farther than 
that and looks to the nullification of 
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TEACHERS’ 


candidates recommended for a place is better than twenty candidate iff 
TWO _For example, the superintendent of a system in southern New York ee a 
our office last week Icoking for a _ principal for his Junior high tvhool He 
looked over the records of perhaps half a dozen men, ' 


but took only 
of the two whom we selected as best fitted for the , 


lace, visited them at 
work, and wrote us on March 13: and like then both ve ; 
“I have interviewed both your CANDIDATES are excelle 7. = 
make their marks. I think Mr. beter 


iT will meet our needs rather better and I have enga i 
at a salary of $1800 to be the principal of our Junior high school. Thank you for at ne 


this matter.’’ Thus without the trouble of an application even, tl ’ 
‘ the place he wanted came j 
candidate, because the superintendent through previous aceubintence ome 


and experience with it had confidence in the Agency by which he was RECON MENDED. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Marager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING, 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 

Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 

tion, etc., sent free. 


Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 


BRecommen®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
fe ; We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 


MERICAN ::: T 9 introd to Coll - 
PEACHERS’ AGENCY  igtoduces to Colleges, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Cail on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 


none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirab} 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


C. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
— — superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 85th Streets TeSiSter only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


the amendment itself. 
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STORIES AMERICANS THE WORLD WAR 


By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


176 pages 


46 Illuminating War Pictures Six Full-page Illustrations 


For Grades Four to Seven 


From Kansas City, Mo., comes the following: “Children will be fascinated 
with ‘Stories of Americans in the World War.’ The teacher will have to make 
the arithmetic and language lesson exceedingly interesting to make Johnny for- 
get this stirring book in his desk and geography will become more than ever the 
relation of the country studied in the World War.” 


~ 


This book should be supplied to every child in some one grade. There 
not a sentence in it that was not written for this War for Peace Times. It is 
precisely what the child who is soon to be a voter should read. 


Paper cover 40c., in quantities 3o0c. plus carriage. 
Board cover 50c., in quantities 40c. plus carriage. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Sr 


INSTRUCTION 
—PLUS! 
° 
— | Theat is what every student gets who is 
taught the skilled use of the 
q SELF-STARTING 
T 
Remington Typewriter 
= 4 | Such instruction includes every. essential that the student can ‘earn on. 
any typewriter. 
a | It also includes the great present-day essential—the operation of the r 
is di Self-Starter keys —that exclusive Remington feature which adds 15 to 25 per L 
al cent. to the letter-writing speed of the typist. 
; The Self-Starting Remington is the typewriter which enables the school to 
” ‘| round out completely the instruction in typing which it gives its pupils. 
(Incorporated) 
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